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THRE EPENCE 
REGISTERED Wt A NEWSPAPER 








and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 
0 ting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
ey A owt on ce engage’ as vendors of owl papers 
Donation of = Guineas constitutes a woes eal nt and gives 


r life a ree Guineas 
peg all ‘elections for life. Every ‘Annual Subscriber is 


entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


Bvery man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
blisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer el emenore. is entitled to 
ea member upon payment of Five Shillings gry iy or Three 
Guineas mg Life, provided that he or she 5 engaged in the sale of 


The mnuitants now npr thirty-six, the men receiving 20! and 
ese Pensions. now amounting to 
en. 1 aid from the dividends arisiog from the 
in foarte Institution. 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
rm sions of 15/. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
"Francs Fund” provides pensions for one man 20/1. and one 


Neve ene BENEVOLENT 








Bale?’ ty — not only to ¥ , but t 
servants W d for assi by Members. 
cane made wd relict awarded in accordance with the merits of 





W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


KSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 
The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 
their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
can be eo furnished, with cooking and at very 


The at pis replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the “cma 
Mr. Gzo. Lanner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Kow, E.C. 











A, WELL-KNOWN ADVERTISING AGENCY 

red to undertake the ADVERTISEMENT CANVASSING 
and MARAGEMENT of a good WEEKLY PAPER on COMMISSION. 
—Address P. N. R., Newsagent Office, 190, Fleet Street, E.C. 


OACHING in SCIENCE. — CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, BOTANY.—Natural Sciences Tripos, Part 
Class I., Part IT. Class II., Gilchrist Scholar and Class I. in Group z 
Cambridge ~—, Local, London Matric. and Inter. .8c.—Apply Miss 

Ina Suep.ey, 119, Ashley Gardens, S. W. 


AUTHORS, EDITORS, PUBLISHERS.— 

LITERARY MAN, used to assisting first-class Writers, desires 

EMPLOYMENT, OCCASIONAL or PERMANENT. — Pepper, 139, 
Lavender Sweep, Clapham Common. 


OLLABORATION.—A DRAMATIST, who has 

had several Plays produced on the German Stage, is open to enter 

into pRRAnG EMENTS for the PRODUCTION of the same in ENG- 

LAND.—Address Epwarp Rovp1, care of Mrs. Weinstraught, Grindel 
Allee, 17 II., Hamburg, Germany. 


PUPIL-GOVERNESS WANTED for 
OCTOBER 1 in a high-class SCHOOL. English Conversation 
i oerve pereiiencs ice required.—G. v. Brizsen, Potsdam, near Berlin, 26, 

















QCHOLASTIC SCIENCE MASTER WANTED in 
hme for a PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chief Subjects, Physics 
and Ley” ly Ox 


lord or Cambridge Honour ‘Men’ eligible. 
to 2700. to. to ort with. aw to Messrs. Gaspiras, THRING 
&Co., iat Sackville Street, reet, Lond 


UNIVERSITY Cc COLLEGE of WALES, 


The Council poo oe appieations ron ae post of ra lad LEC- 





TDRER in the f LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY.—Appli- 
cations, together wi wie testimonials, must be Bawa cory on or before 
SEPTEMBER 9, to the undersi gned. from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


August, 1899. 


HINDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


Principals. 
Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), Moor- 
croft, Hindhead, Surrey. 

Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cam. Higher Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 

The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a good Board- 
ing-School with a thorough education and healthy out-door life 

Girls may be p' Ne ol te for College, Entrance, and other Examinations. 

‘the district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest parts of England, 
and much recommended by doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 
Miss Moir receives Ten Ki ina y well-built modern 
house, with southern aspect. Great attention is paid to healthful con- 
ditions of life. References ee to ga of Present and Past 
Pupils. Terms for Board to the Pain- 
CIPALS, 
The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian School and the Departments of Applied 
fhe ond), and the Fine Arts) BEGINS on OCTOBER 3 (Fine Arts on 

e 
oo of both sexes are admitted. There is no Entrance Exami- 


on. 

“the SESSION of the FACULTY of today eee on 
OCTOBER 2. ayer Lecture, at 4 Pp.m., by Dr. G. F. BLACKER. 
Retrind to’ Scholarships. &e. (value 
2,0001 , may be 0 obtain ed fro ‘ollege, Gower Street, W.C. 

e BOYS’ SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 19. 
The College is close to the Gower 7 Station 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 




















VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 


TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTORER 3, 1899, and the 
os SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTU- 





The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary tg Mining, Textile 
Industries. Dyeing. Art, Leather , School 
Teaching, Law. Medicine, and pncittas 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hail has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectuses of any of the above may be had from the Recistrar. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALKS, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(One of the Constituent Colleges of the University of Wales. ) 
Training Department for Secondary Teachers, Men and Women. 
Recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Professor = the Theory, Practice. and History of Education— 
FOSTER WATSON, M.A. (Lond.). 
Assistant Lecturers— 
Miss CAROLINE P. TREMAIN, P.A. (Wales). 
D. R. HARRIS, B.A. (Cantab. and Lond.). | 
Preparation for (a) the Degrees in Arts and Science of the University 
of Wales, curriculum for which includes the Theory and History of 
Education as an optional subject in the Third Year; (b) Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Theory and Practice; (c) London University 
Teachers’ Diploma ; (d) College of Preceptors’ Diplomas. 
Composition Fee for the opens (including Lectures and Practice), 101. 
Men Students reside in tered Lodgings in the Town. Some of 
the Men Students are able, mith economy, to limit the cost of Board 
and Residence to 251. per ann’ 
Women Students reside in "the Alexandra Hall of Residence for 
Women Students. Terms from Thirty-one to Forty Guineas. 
For further particulars apply to 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, R 


FRANCE,— The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER. BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, Ayreat le DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
Soe NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





NOTICE. 


CHANGE of NA M E. 


I ALGERNON MARSHALL STEDMAN METHUEN of 36 Essex Street 
Strand London and New Place Haslemere in the County of Surrey 
Publisher heretofore known by the name of Algernon Methuen 
Marshall Stedman DD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that on the !1th day 
of August 1899 the surname of STEDMAN was wholly abandoned and 
discontinued and the surname of METHUEN assumed taken and 
me and that at all times hereafter the said surname of 





P dealings and 

ae And I further give notice that by a Deed Poll, wins my hand 

seal bearing date the llth day of August 1899 and intended to be 

curoliod in the Chancery Hivision of the High Court of Justice I have 

decl»red such adoption of the name of METHUEN as is more fully 
explained in the said Deed Poll. 

Dated this lth ree of August 1899. 
ALGERNON MARSHALL STEDMAN METHUEN. 


O BE SOLD by TENDER, the old-established 

PUBLISHING BUSINESS of A. D. INNES & COMPANY, Lrxrrzp, 

of 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, London. W.C., including Leasehold 

Interest, Goodwill, Copyrights, Trade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant, 
Machinery, and Stock- in-‘Trade. 

The Copyrights include a large number of Works by many noted and 
popular Authors of the day, a list and full Vg aes of which may be 
seen at the under-mentioned office of the 
Corporation, Limite 

Tenders to be sent in addressed to the herdger or THE Law In- 
VESTMENT AND InsuRANCE Corporation, Limited, 9, Serle Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London, W.C., before SEPTEMBER i 1899. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale, and Forms of Tender, ma: 
obtained gratis of the above named. Secretary, and of the Vendors’ 
Solicitors, Messrs Suanre, Parker, Parrcnarps & Barua, 12, New 
Court, Carey Street, London, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


CIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY eee M.B. 
(LONDON) EXAMINATION ae Me tetgtnttn on OCTO 3. 
NY and ZOOLOGY. By P Chalmers Mitchell, Me . Oxon. F.Z.8. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hugh Candy, B.A. B.Se.Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course, Ten Guineas. 

Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B.Lond. and 
Primary F R.C.S , and other Examinations. 

‘These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

















S?- BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


onium’ oo CLASS. 


Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2, and con- 
tinue till July, 1900. Attendance on this class counts as part of the 
Five Years’ Curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course 211., or 18/. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 

or Single Subjects may tal 

There is a Special Ciass for the January Examination. 

For further y articulars apply to the WagpEN or THE CoLLEGsg, 8t. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. (A ETT oer oe > sero ngas ity of Wales.) 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS | OCTOBER 3, 1899. ‘The College Courses 
are arranged with reference to the Degrees of the University of Wales. 
and include most of the subjects for the B.A. and B.Sc. Degrees of 
London University. Students may Lats their First Year of Medical 
Study at the College. There are Special Departments for Agriculture 
and Electrical Engineering, a Day Training Lay ashes for Men and 
——— and a Department for the Training of Teachers in Secondary 


Sa ordinary Arts Student, 111. 1s. ; do. for Intermediate 





(JENTRAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS for 


CORNWALL at TRURO. 


‘The Committee is prepared to receive applications from Gentlemen 
br to fill the position of PRINCIPAL. 
Applicants must be qualified to teach the subjects enumerated in the 


yg hl of the Science and Art Department as Science Subjects, or be 
able to the Work of the other Teachers in those subjects. 
The Art N aster is al 





Science or Medical Student, 151. 15s. The cost of living in lodgings in 
Bangor averages from 20/. to 301. for the Session. The new Hall of 
Residence for Women — in Upper Bangor -fee Thirty Guineas 
for the Session—is now 0 

At the Entrance Scholarship 1 ee gir ncoianing SEPTEM- 
BER 19) more than Kab f S$ al ranging in 
value from 40i. to 1C/. ill be open for competition. One-half the 
total amount offered is reserved for Welsh Candidate 

For further information. and copies of the Prospectus, apply to 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 








will 
te given to those A cos who possess special qualifications in 

Organic and Agredvaa ral Chemistry, the Gentle 
tied to make analyses under the Food and Drugs Act.— 
Applications will be received to September 7 inclusive. Duties to 
mence at the end of September. Applicants to state what salary 

they require. No residence Provided. 
ALFRED BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
Truro, Cornwall, August 18, 1899. 


CAs8sEL, NORTH GERMANY. 
RONPRINZENSTR. 18. 

High-class niente, and HOME for YOUNG LADIES (Israel- 
ites), rom, by Miss BAUMANN. Established 1887. Villa. with 
Garden an h ery home comfort. Best references in England, 
America, 1 aed Germany. 








UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 
CE SCHOLARSHIP of 70i., and an EXHIBITION of 
» each eo for Two Years, will be offered for competition at the 
HBR iL ~Purther information may be obialned trom Nev. Hi. & 
—Fu ry v. H. Evizr- 
w, Bailey, D Durham. “4 


XUM : 





(yUY’s HOSPITAL. — PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC 
(M.B, LONDON).—The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL CLASSES for this EXAMINATION will BEGIN on 








OCTOBER 2. Candidates eter a this Course can woiiaiee as 
Medical —Ful y be to 
the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London “bridge, 8.B. 





KiNe@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


STUDENTS in ARTS and SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and mgd wtb MEDICINE, and other Branches of 
Education. wi! mitted for the NEXT TERM Lo ecilla Octo- 
ber 3. EVENING CLASSES CO COMMENCE THURSDAY, October 5. 





S' BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, Renter 1501., 751., 752., set ond 


201. each, tenable for One Year, will be c ted for en Septem| 
1899—viz., One Senior Open Scholarship ¢ of the — of 75l. will re 
awarded to the best C 





(if of rit) in Physics and 
Chemistry. One syd Open Scholarship of the. value of 751. i be 
awarded to the best Ca (if of rit) in eee and 
Physiology. Candidates for t! t be under Twenty- 
tive years of age, and must not pac entered to the Medical and Surgical 
Practice of = one! Medical Schoo! 

One Junior Open Scholarship in a value 150i., and One Pre- 
liminary Belentifie Exhibition, value 50l., will be awarded to the best 
Candidates under Twenty years of age ty of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
brag ot) Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. 

Jeaffreson Exhibition, value 20/., will bec competed for at the 
oan time. The subjects of Examination qos Leg 
any one of the three following Languages —' ik, French, and German. 
The Classical Subjects are those of the London U University Matriculation 
Examination of June, 1899 

‘The successful Candidates in tay Scholarships will be required 
to Cs to the full Course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the 
Octo! the i 

For pentiouata ap fication may be made, personally or a4 pee to 
the WARDEN oF THE Coriees, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


MADAME AUBERT introduces English and 

Foreign GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visitin; 
Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, &c., for BRITISH IS. Conti- 
nent, Africa, America, Asia, Australasia Schools and Edu cational 
Homes recommended. —i4l, Regent Street, W. 


educa TION. .—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 


Obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS. 
rsonal knowl of 





Rehal. 














be 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and 
the best Schools "tor Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in id 
and Abroad, will furnish careful! selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 





Students are classed on entrance according to their pr and 
terminal re; sorts of the Lp os and conduct of Matriculated stadents 
are sent to their Parents and Guardians. There are Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions. 

Students men join either for the full Courses at a composition fee, or 
be admitted for the separate aes 

eg area few id 

rospectus and all information phe the Secretary King’s 
college, London, W.C. 











SCHOOL 8— 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a body of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates), SUPPLIES, without charge, INFORMATION 

and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at Home or A’ 

and as to Tutors for all Examinations.—A statement of requirements 

should be sent to the Manager, K. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 

Strand, London, W.C. Telephone No. 1,854 ( a). 


DVICE as to 
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YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. carefully 
and promptly COPIED at 9d. per 1,000 words, including paper and 
postage. Also Plays, Poetry. Best Machine, yee "yo neat Typing. 
eg ae received. Specimen free.—F. Mason range Koad, 


TYPE -WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
<areulars, &c., by Copyi ng Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 








Limited 
Good Work (done 
ited testi- 


C° OFSRATINS TYPE-WRITERS, 
COPARTNERSHIP a ). 





Shorthand. 
under fair con ios Ss. "Prom 
monials.—19, Southampton Row, “eon, w.c. 


E-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive. Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at proportion- 

fa Houley ie < ye Work prompt and confidential.—Cuas. Kinsuxorr, 
ley Road, Catford. 


CIENCE, ART, and LITERATURE REGISTRY 

(Select). Scientific Work. Artin all Branches. Literary and 

Journalistic Work. Large connexion.—Rey. F. H. Cartistz, M.A., 8, 
Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 


[NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 
Cc. C. ORD, M.A.), for all inquiries on the University. Examina- 
tion Results notified.’ Scholastic Agency. Clerical Duty provided. 
Examinations, Library, and Secretarial Work arranged. 

















YO AUTHORS.—The BUSINESS of the late 
Col. ROBERT W. ROUTLEDGE, Literary Agent, will be 
CARRIED ON by his Son, Mr. FREDERICK ROUTLEDGE, who has 
been helping him for the last few months. Terms on application.— 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. posed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on — to 
Mr. A. M. Burncues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Ro 








9, Hart Street, Broomssury, Lonvon. 


ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 
Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of K 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that he 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
censider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


OOKS PUBLISHED in ENGLISH STYLE at 
LESS than ENGLISH PRICES.—American Copyrights secured 

for English Authors.—Electrotypes or Sheets promptly forwarded. 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLISHING CO., 62, Reade Street, New York, Pub- 
lishers of the ‘Cambridge Monthly Encyclopedia’ of History, Religion, 
ner phy, Aste — and Literature, and other Standard W: orks. 


C. 


Probate or Purchase, Invest: 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 








MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Pe Par etlgissas tad hadi on be Oa 





R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising J Agents, 


city bays 


Insert 4 Aavereisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
P urers, &c., on application. 











Catalogues, 


LLI8s & EL V-% Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now ready, = —. CATALOGUE Sin 92) of choice BOOKS 
id MANUSCRIPTS, post free, 6d. 
= New Bond Street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford, 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of na and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 








CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 








Boks relating to Walton and Angling—Art— 
Artists’ Lives—Bees—Bewick—Book- Plates—Classics—Cromwell 

—Doré—Lamb—Leech— Political Bi 

various Editions — Speeches — Tennyson n — Thackera ray—Wordsworth— 

Interesting Items - India and the East, a long ae pe ET g 
ts and Serials, &c. See BRIGHTON BOUK CIRCULAR, No. 125, 

now preparing. —W. J. Sarru, North Street, Boighton 











ATALOGUE No. 37. —Turner’s Liber Studiorum 

urner nk: ravin gs “pose 
Pro Ruskin. Post Pipes Beans oe 
ichmond, Surrey. 





—Lueas' 
ings by Tarner, Hunt, oy by 
the Kelmscott Press—Works b 
‘Wm. Warn, 2, Charch Terrace, 


OOK BARGAINS.—AIl OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED —State wants. CATALOGUES free. We offer EMER- 
are 8 COMPLETE WORKS, 11 vols. 20s. (cost 42s.).—Hottanp Co., 


, Bir 














HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
tm the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- =o and Annual Volumes. Orders 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Invite attention to a New Series of 
Reproductions in Permanent Autotype 
(Carbon) of the Works of 


SIR 
EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 


Including many famous Examples lately ex- 
hibited at the New Gallery, London. 


A Complete List will be sent post free on 
application. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


Autotype Copies of the principal Works of 
this Master. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


The Autotype Company’s Publications include 
many of the famous Pictures of this Artist 
reproduced in Permanent Carbon. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE. Nowready. New Edition of 
160 Pages and Appendix. With upwards of 
100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the Publications are 
arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, One Shilling. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE oF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN poy ee COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per meet oan TWO GUIN per annum, 
LONDON BOOK segues ee 

(for weekly exchangeof Boo! if. 3 twee —- Friends 
at the houses of Subscribe “7 y in ONE Suz 
Fath TWO QUINEAS per | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 

annum, the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address, 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C,; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
8, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parte. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9% 
[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. ge and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALAOB, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON ; AMSTER DAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, * DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 

9,000 Reproductions ee the Age of BURNE-JONES, 

WATTS, ROSS. MA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 

see se, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
» &e. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 





HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER -PAD. 
(The LEADEN’ Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 8, 
a > Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless Per, over whieb 


re = with freedom. Sixpence eac per dozen, 

or p! New et size, 3s. per desea, ruled or sai 

Authors should n that The Leadenhall Press, L' cannot be 
Duplicate copies 


cares for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. 
should be retained. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

Timbed, Lancaster Place, Strand, WiC. Telegraphic Address, “Txt 
form, vtondon.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 4 d 


HACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
a newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, mee} 
the ap ogee ts of those whe desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 

oor. 
SPACIOUS =—— DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
'D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Perfect Sani Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 

















Sales by Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 
Four Hundred Lots of ee eo and Scientific Apparatus 
by eminent Makers—and Miscellaneous Effects from various 
Private Sources. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, a King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at half- -past 12 o'clock precisely. 


On view the day aed 2 till 4and sane of Sale, and Catalogues 
had post free on application. 


TUESDAY, September 12. 
Great Sale of Benin Curios. 
Me. J. C. STEVENS will include in his SALE 


by AUCTION, at his Great a. * King Street, Covent 
Garden, as above, a remarkable COLLECTION of 
MAGNIFICENT BENIN oh 
Including 
SPECIALLY FINE PLAQUES, IDOLS, MASKS, CARVINGS, 
AND OTHER NATIVE WORK, 





Comprising 
MANY UNIQUE SPECIMENS, SOME OF THE BEST YET OFFERED 
Also a large Collection of other 

AFRICAN CURIOSITIES. 








post executed aA return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders a and tage 1 —Gitzert & Frevp, 67, Moorgate 





16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


On view the day prior 10 an 4. and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had post free on application 
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No. 1007. SEPTEMBER, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
SUMMER-TIDE in a SCOTTISH FOREST. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
um at COPENHAGEN. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

ON TRIAL. Chaps. 19-23. By Zack. 

sf, COLUMBA, the POET. By ©. M. 

An EXCITING DAY after BEARS. By Lieut.-Col. C. H. Powell, lst 
Goorkha Rifles. 

The “RUNNER.” By Bernard Capes. 

M LAUDER, the LITERARY FORGER: an Unrecorded 

Episode in his Life. By A. H. Millar. 

A BEDOUIN’S VENGEANVE. Chap. 5. 

The SAILOR-MAN. By Moira O'Neill. 

IN PROVENCE. By Hannah Lynch. 

BRITISH BULLETS and the PEACE CONFERENCE. By Major W. 
Broadfoot, R.E, 


Brack w00,0.8 MAGAZINE. 


LOOKER-ON :—France: its Tragic Extravaganza—The Olive- 
aa meng the Transvaal—Spiritual Authority in the Church— 
—The Delirium of Dress. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
The ARCHBISHOPS and the RITUALISTS. By J. Guinness Rogers, 
D.D. 


The WHITE MAN'S BURDEN in CHINA. By Senex. 

The HOUSE of LORDS. By William Clarke. 

S0ME PRAIRIE CHUMS of MINE. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 
FIVE LETTERS by CARDINAL NEWMAN. By J. R. Mozley. 

The SEA the ONLY ROAD for TRADE. By T. G. Bowles, M.P. 

An Seeeers in PUBLIC-HOUSE MANAGEMENT. By Charles 


IRELAND BEWITCHED. by W. B. Yeats. 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES. By the Rev. J. O. Johnston. 
GLINKA the FATHER of RUSSIAN OPERA. By A. E. Keeton. 
The JEWISH IMMIGRANT. By John Smith. 
BUT IS GOD SILENT? By Richard Heath. 

London: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


cas NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 271. SEPTEMBER, 1899. 


ARE WE TO LOSE SOUTH AFRICA? A Rejoinder. By Sir Sidney 
Shippard, K.C.M.G., late Administrator and Chief Magistrate of 
British Bechuanaland. 


The IMPERIAL FUNCTION of TRADE. By Henry Birchenough. 
RIFLE-SHOOTING as a NATIONAL SPORT. By W. A. Baillie- 
Grohman. 





The FUTURE of the GREAT ARMIES. By Sidney Low. 

A id to the CRAIG BROOK SALMON HATCHERY. By Moreton 

wen. 

An INDIAN PLAGUE STORY. By Cornelia Sorabji. 

The FATHER of LETTERS. By Herbert Paul. 

ROWTON HOUSES—from a RESIDENT. By W. A. Sommerville. 

A WOMAN’S CRITICISM of the WOMEN’S CONGRESS. A Reply. 
By Mrs. Gaffney, President of the National Council of Women of 
the United States. 

The Fae NEGRO and his PLACE. By Miss Elizabeth L. 


The SIERRA LEONE DISTURBANCES. By Harry L. Stephen. 

An — RAILWAY to CHINA. With a Map. ByC. A. 

CARLYLE as an HISTORIAN. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 

The PHILOSOPHY of POETRY. By the Hon. Martin Morris. 

The FUTURE of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By the Rev. Dr. 
Percival, Presbyter of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Coe., Ltd. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER. 

The Philosophy of the Dreyfus Case. By André Godfernaux. 

Wanted—a istribution Bill. By F. St. John Morrow. 

A New Caroline Commonplace Book. By Alice Law. 

Peace or War in South Africa? pu Benes Dicey, C.B. 

ools. By J.C. Tarver. 

By R. C. Gundry. 





2 
5 
s 
3 


. By Charles 
Criminal Appeal and the Prerogative of Mercy. By X. Y. Z. 
Frederick 8. Tons” 


8 i 
The Government and London Architecture. Ry Charles G. Harper. 
The Genesis of the German Clerk. By J. J. Findlay. 

Bergen and the Coalition Nightmare. By Diplomaticus. 


Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


VOLUTION of the ENGLISH HOUSE: Illus- 
trations of the Empress Club, Prudential Company’s Building, 
Holborn, &c.; Letter from Paris; Sanitary Institute Congress, South- 
ampton ; Portland Water Supply, &c.; Roads, their Construction and 

tenance , &c.—See the BUILDER of September 2 (4d.; by post, 44d. ). 
Through any Newsagent. or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 
46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 











Just published, crown 8vo. cloth bound, price 3s. 6d. 


§oNnGs of FAITH, HOPE, and LOVH, 
The Collected Poems of the Rey. W. BLAKE ATKINSON. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY : 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
an account af the plasce sansa, on i with 8 on Bnglish fang 
lations of the Bible,and Six — TT i wrens 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
the Mirsclos are tresesd tinder the bees ek toe ae eee 

8 reated under the is 0: 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. nehetenteneees 


3, EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
& Series of yy hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 


Illustrated by iews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho 
go found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 





Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


FICTION. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
On SEPTEMBER 6 will be published Mr. ARTHUR MORRISON'S 


New Story, TO LONDON TOWN, crown Svo. 6s.; and on 
SEPTEMBER 13, Mr. ANTHONY HOPE’S New Romance, 


The KING'S MIRROR, crown évo. 6s. 
The PATH of a STAR. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of ‘A Voyage of 


Consolation.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By R. N. Srernens, Author of ‘An Enemy to the 


King.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIREN CITY. By Bensamin Swirt, Author of ‘ Nancy Noon.’ 
‘The dialogue is brisk and entertaining.”’"—Daily Mail. 
FOR ENGLISH BOYS AND PARENTS. 
The HUMAN BOY. By Eben Puitirorrs, Author of ‘Children of the Mist.’ 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. A Series of English Schoolboy Stories, the result of keen observation and of a 

most engaging wit. 
“Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what schoolboys do, and can lay bare their inmost thoughts; likewise he shows an all- 
pervading sense of humour.” —4 i. ‘* An unrestrained fund of humour ripples through every page.” — World, 
“ Quite a delightful book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


GILES INGILBY. By W. E. Norris. 


Second Edition. 
Spence. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘** Giles Ingilby’ perfectly sustains its author’s reputation.” —Daily Mail. 
“‘We meet real men and women.’’—Speaker. 

** Few writers could handle a history with so much freshness, cleverness, and pleasant-favoured wit as Mr. Norris.” 
“Clever, bright, and entertaining.” — Vanity Fair. Scotsman, 
“Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly written.” —Glasgow Herald. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Illustrated by Percy 


THE FOURTH NUMBER OF 
THE WOVE IST, 
A SON of the STATE, by W. Perr Rincz, is now ready, 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “THE LITTLE GUIDES.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By B. C. WinpLe, M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated by 


E. H. New. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
**One of the most charming guide-books. Both for the library and as a travelling companion the book is equally 


choice and serviceable.”’—Academy. 
The HEART of ASIA. By F. H. Sxrive and E. D. Ross. With Maps, and 
many Illustrations by Verestchagin. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“This volume will form a landmark in our knowledge of Central Asia...... lluminating and convincing. For the first 
time we are enabled clearly to understand not only how Russia has established her rule in Central Asia, but what that 
rule actually means to the Central Asian peoples. This book is not only feliz opportunitate, but of enduring value.”’—TZimes. 


A BOOK of the WEST. By S. Barinc-Goutp. With numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. Vol. I. DEVON. Vol. II. CORNWALL. 
A description of the counties of Devon and Cornwall, in which the scenery, folk-lore, history, and antiquities of the 
two counties are treated with full knowledge and high interest. 
With Portrait. New 


The VICAR of MORWENSTOW. By S. Barinc-GouLp. 


and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. A completely New Edition of the well-known Life of R. S. HAWKER. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor, EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 


Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Each Play will be edited with 
a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE 
HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp DowpeNn. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL and POLITICAL HISTORY of ROME. By T. M. 


TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Senior Chancellor’s Medallist for Classics, 
Porson University Scholar, &c. Crown 8vo.7s.6d. = i ; ad 
An account of the origin and growth of the Roman Institutions, and a discussion of the various political movements 
in Rome from the earliest times to the death of Augustus. 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


The TEMPLE. By Georce Herpert. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 


by E. C. 8S. GIBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. This edition contains Walton’s Life of Herbert, and the text is that of 
the first edition. [Nezt week. 


ST. PAUL, the MASTER-BUILDER. By Watrer Lock, D.D., Warden of 


Keble College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. An attempt to popularize the recent additions to our knowledge of St. Paul as a 
missionary, a statesman, and an ethical teacher. [Shortly. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. Tarr Warpiaw, 


B.A., King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [School Examination Series. 


CICERO de OFFICIIS. Translated by G. B. Garpiver, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


[Classical Translations. Shortly. 


METHUEN & CO. Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 








(Shortly. 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Lrp., Editorial Department, Albert Square. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 10d. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND 


(abridged from the Sixpenny Edition). Price 3d.; by post, 43d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY STEAM TRANSIT and GENERAL 


GUIDE for TRAVELLERS in EUROPE. Routes, with Fares, Time taken on Journey, &c., to principal Continental Towns and Resorts—Direct 
Through Tables from London to the Principal Places in all Parts of the Continent—Customs Regulations, Passport Information—Continental Money, 
Time, Weights, Measures, Distances—Steamer Services to and from Continental Ports—Steamer Services on Lakes and Rivers—Diligence Services— 
Round Route Tickets— Descriptive Notices of European Countries, Cities, Towns, &c., with Hotel, Consular, Clerical, Medical, Banking, and Commercia] 
Lists. Price 2s. with Railway Map of the Continent ; by post, 2s. 6d. 


BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the WHOLE of 


EUROPE. In addition to the information contained in the Two-Shilling Book, the Special Edition includes the following Matter :—Routes through 
France, Switzerland, Italy. and Germany—an Itinerary of the Italian Lakes—Notices of some of the igen Towns, &c., in the following Countries: 
Algiers, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt and Overland Route, Finland, Greece, Holy Land, Iceland, Lapland, Levant, Morocco, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, Servia and Montenegro, Sweden, 








unis, Turkey in a. 
With a Vocabulary in English, French, German, and Italian. 


ALSO MAPS OF EUROPE, SWITZERLAND, AND THE RHINE, 
AND PLANS OF THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


AMSTERDAM CONSTANTINOPLE GENEVA LYONS NAPLES TRIESTE 
ANTWERP DRESDEN GENOA MARSEILLES OSTEND TURIN 
BERLIN FLORENCE GHENT MAYENCE PALERMO VENICE 
BRUSSELS FRANKFORT - ON - THE - THE HAGUE MILAN PARIS VERONA 
COLOGNE MAIN HAMBURG MUNICH ROME VIENNA 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. 2d, 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), 


in Anglo-French, Anglo-German, Anglo-Italian, Anglo-Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s. each, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S INDIA. New and Improved Edition (1898). Cloth, price 5s ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


Through Routes, Overland Guide and Handbook to India, Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, &c. A Complete Traveller's 
Manual. Howto Reach and how to Live in the Three Presidencies of India and the Australian Settlements. This indispensable little Handbook 
contains Twenty-five Outward and Homeward through Routes between Great Britain and her Indian and Australian Dependencies, with Practical and 
Interesting Descriptive Guides to each Route. Steam Navigation, Coasting, Coach, and other Conveyances ; Telegraph Communications ; Tables of 
Distances ; Tabular Forms of Expenses; Time of Journey, &c. Advice to the Eastern Traveller—Hints as to the Purchase of Outfit—Luggage— 
Currency, &c.; with a most useful Vocabulary of Hindustani. Illustrated with Maps of India, the various Routes, &c. Panorama of the Nile. Plans 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Constantinople ; and other Illustrations. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, and OFFICIAL 


DIRECTORY, contains the History and Financial Position of every Railway Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial ; Statistic Powers and other Data 
to the close of the year; Railway Interest in Parliament, &c. Alphabetical Arrangement of the whole Administrative and Executive Staff of all the 
Railway Companies of the United Kingdom. With large Railway Map, &c. Cloth, price 12s. ’ 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ BrapsHaw, Lonpon.” 


FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORT AGENCY. 


Travellers to any part of Europe who desire to avoid trouble or unnecessary expense can obtain Pass- 

orts through this Agency, who will see that everything necessary is done in procuring the proper visa for 4 

journey to or through any country on the Continent. The application form to be filled up, and full particu- 
lars as to cost, with list of Guide Books and Tourist Requisites, sent on application. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante.” . 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 


FLASKS, DOOR-FASTENERS, READING LAMPS, ée. 

















GUIDES, MAPS, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND VIEWS OF LONDON. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON é& CO. 


announce simultaneously in London 


and New York on SEPTEMBER 25 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


By LEWIS 


With Photogravure Portraits, Facsimile of Handwriting, and a number of Drawings. 


MELVILLE. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 32s, 





And simultaneously in London and New York on SEPTEMBER 18 
THE ROMANCE OF LUDWIG II, OF BAVARIA. 


By FRANCES GERARD. 


In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s, 


With 54 Portraits and Illustrations, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 
THE WHITE KING OF MANOA. 


[Second large Edition, 


Some exceptionally good Reviews by the leading Papers. 
YORKSHIRE POST. 


“A vigorous and engrossing adventure story. Its hero is heroic, its 
heroine and her understudies are charming; its historical portraiture is excel- 
lent; its brilliant succession of exciting incident at once clever, convincing, 


and compelling attention.” 
SCOTSMAN. 


“It is a book to name with ‘Kenilworth’; it merits high place among our 
historical novels, and is probably the most finished piece of literary work the 
author has yet produced. It is safe to bespeak for ‘The White King of Manoa’ 
a reception merited by few works of fiction of the season.” 


MORNING POST. 
“The Devon sceres are vivid, and the local colouring is excellent. We 
have here a fine, breezy story, crammed full of incident.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“Full of imagination and picturesque detail. Nothing cou'd be better 
than Mr, Hatton’s picture of the Court of the Virgin Queen.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“A stirring romance. Mr. Joseph Hatton’s name is in itself a password 
to the reader’s favour, and his reputation is fully maintained in ‘The White 
King of Manoa.’ He has drawn inspiration from the deep well of romance, 
the Elizabethan age, and his history of David Yarcombe’s life, loves, and 
adventures admirably figures the nature of a time deceased,” 


DAILY MAIL. 


‘* Admirers of Kingsley will find it a not unworthy companion to ‘ West- 


ward Ho!’” 
DAILY GRAPHIC. 
F “ For exciting situations, romantic scenes, and also for truthfulness of 
historical detail, Mr, Hatton’s book would be hard to beat, and we recommend it 
to our readers as being one of the most fascinating historical novels of the day.” 


SPECTATOR. 
“This novel will, in the opinion of many modern readers, be welcomed as 
vastly superior to ‘Westward Ho!’” 


A NEW NOVEL OF WELSH LIFE, 


THE PATRONESS. 
By G. M. GEORGE. 


First Review. 
“Mrs, George’s new novel gives further evidence of what was indicated 
by her first, ‘The Valley of Sorek,’ that she is a writer who should have a 
distinct future. Once more she moves strongly and at ease in a pure and 
purifying moral atmosphere, and displays some real grasp of human character 
and power of giving individuality thereto.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





‘*THE SUCCESS OF THE YEAR.” 
A DOUBLE THREAD. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Sixth Edition, completing 35,000 Copies of the English Edition. 
BY ROSA N. CAREY. 


MY LADY FRIVOL. 


With 16 Illustrations by Bertha Newcombe. 
[Zmmediately, 





BY E. BEITH DALZIEL. 
THE FINAL GOAL. (Immediately. 


BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. 
Tales of New Japan. 
‘* Of quite exceptional power, interest, and value.”— Globe, 
‘They have a quaint charm entirely their own ; quite delightful a 


“ Mrs, Fraser has written a beautiful and an original book.” orld. 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


“ These delightful stories call for unqualified praise.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


BY “ALIEN.” 


THE UNTOLD HALF. 


“A fine story finely told.”—Literature. 

“A story of exceptionally fine literary quality...... Written in a faultless 
style, and with a passionate earnestness that cannot fail to arouse sympathy 
and command attention.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“There is a charm about ‘The Untold Half’ which cannot be denied,. 
Treated with remarkable power and delicacy.”— World. 

“Simply masterly, and worthy to be hall- marked as a product of 
genius,”"—Lady’s Pictorial. 





BY FRANKFORT MOORE. 
WELL, AFTER ALL— 


[Eighth Thousand, 


BY “REEA.” 
PETTICOAT LOOSE. 
[Seconda large Edition. 
BY B. L. FARJEON. 
SAMUEL BOYD OF CATCHPOLE SQUARE. 


[Second large Edition, 





London: HUTCHINSON 


& CO. Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S |HURST & BLACKETT’S BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. BOOKS FOR THE 
sh COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. ILLUSTRATED 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘“Mr. Bodley’s study of 
France and of French institutions has become a classic on 
the subject since we first welcomed its appearance last 
year.” 





VOLS. III. AND IV. NOW READY. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
PROSE WRITINGS OF 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols, extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 


The STUDENT’S LIFE of JESUS. 
—— H. GILBERT, Ph.D. D.D. Crown 8vo. 


The STUDENT’S LIFE of ST. PAUL. 
By a H. GILBERT, Ph.D. D.D. Crown 8vo. 
s. net, 
CHURCH GAZETTE.—“The author seems to have 
carried out his programme very ably and well.” 








THIRD EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND IN 
GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 


ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS of 
INDUSTRY. Being the First Volume of ‘Elements 
of Economics.’ By ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


—_—~_ 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


AN IDLER IN OLD FRANCE. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS, 


Author of 
‘The Dungeons of Old Paris,’ ‘ Nell Haffenden,’ &c. 





FOURTH PRINTING NOW READY. 
Making 21,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 


Author of ‘ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ 
‘ Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


FORTUNE AT THE HELM. 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of ‘ A Low-Born Lass,’ ‘Gentleman George,’ &c. 


40,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of 
‘The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 








VOLUME VIII. NOW READY. 


The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Prof. C. H. 
HERFORD, Litt.D. In Ten Monthly Volumes. Globe 
8vo. 5s. each vol. 

Vol. VIII. JULIUS CHSAR; HAMLET, Prince of 

Denmark; OTHELLO, the Moor of Venice. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘The introductions to 
the plays by Prof. Herford continue to be excellent, and the 
edition is in other ways quite one of the best.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ADVENTURES OF 
FRANCOIS.’ 


CHARACTERISTICS. By S. Weir 
——— LL.D. (Harvard). Sixth Edition. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Very well worth reading.” 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, each Story in 
One Volume, crown 8vo. red cloth, 2s. 6d., or in green 
cloth, 2s., may be obtained at all Booksellers’, where a 
complete List of the Thirty-seven Stories may be seen. 








BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


CARNAC SAHIB. An Original Play 


in Four Acts. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 
Contents. 
. DONNA TERESA. By F.M. Peard. Chaps. 11-13. 
LITERATURE in CAPTIVITY. 
A LORD of CREATION. 
. SHERIDAN’S SISTERS. 
The CHINA BOWL. 
. MRS. SAMUEL PEPYS. 
The PHYSICS of AIR and SUNSHINE. 
ON ENCHANTED GROUND. 
POETRY and PIPES. No.2. 
10. OUTSIDERS. By John Ayscough. Chaps. 6-9. 
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EDNA LYALL NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
DONOVAN. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. 
WON by WAITING. 
WE TWO. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


SALTED with FIRE. By 

GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D., Author of 

* Robert Falconer,’ ‘Sir Gibbie,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Each in 1 vol, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s, 

DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 
SIR GIBBIE. 


BEATRICE WHITBY'S 
NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 
The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
PART of the PROPERTY. 
A MATTER of SKILL, and other Stories. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 
IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. 
ONE REASON WHY. 
SUNSET. 
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CLASSICS. 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A,, 
Classical Master at St. Paul’s School, 





The special object of the Series is to make the 
editions as interesting and helpful as possible to 
the intelligent learner ; and with this end in view 
in addition to the usual apparatus of Introductions 
Notes, and Vocabularies, Illustrations have been 
introduced wherever it has been thought that th 
might help to elucidate the text. These will be 
gathered from the best sources, and will be chosen 
with a view to explaining the text,and making the 
reader more familiar with Greek and Roman life, 
Most of the illustrations will be specially redrawn, 

MAPS and PLANS will also be inserted as 
required. 

The volumes are being printed at the Oxford 
University Press, in pott 8vo. size, and will be 
issued at the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. each (with or 
without Vocabularies). 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. — Epani- 


NONDAS, HANNIBAL, CATO. By H. L. BARL, 
M.A., Grammar School, Manchester. [ Ready. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. (One 
Vol.). By J. G. SPENCER, B.A., St. Paul’s Prepara- 
tory School. [ Ready, 


CAESAR. BookII. By A. C. Liddell, 


M.A., High School, Nottingham. [ Ready. 


CASSAR. Book III. By F. H. Colson, 


M.A., Head Master of Plymouth College, and G. M. 
GWYTHER, M.A., Assistant Master. Immediately, 


LIVY. Book IX. cc. i-xix. By W.C. 


FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A., formerly of Christ's 
College, New Zealand. (Ready. 


LIVY.—_HANNIBAL’S FIRST CAM. 


PAIGN in ITALY. (Selected from Book XXI.) By @nany of 


F. E. A. TRAYES, M.A., St. Paul’s School. 
(Zmmediately. 


HORACE’S ODES. BookI. By C.G. 


BOTTING, B.A., St. Paul’s School. [Jmmediately. 


VIRGIL’S ASNEID. Book Il. By 


L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., St. Paul’s School. 
[Jmmediately. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. Book IV. By 


A. S. WARMAN, B.A., Grammar School, Manchester. 
(/mmediately. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 


BOOK I. By G. H. WELLS, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ 
School. (/mmediately. 


Others in preparation. 


Specimen Copies post free to Head Masters 
on application. 


BELLS 
CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Well illustrated, cloth, crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 
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Wxen the first volume of this series was 
sued we were constrained to point out 
Athen. No. 3620) many flaws and errors 
rhich impaired the value of the book as an 
mportant contribution to the early history 
of the East India Company. It is there- 
ore with pleasure we note that our criticism 
has been taken in the right spirit, and that 
Many of the blemishes we pointed out have 
been removed and the majority of our sug- 
gestions adopted. Mr. William Foster, the 
new editor, has had the difficult task of 
building on a bad foundation; but he has 
made the alterations with great skill and in 
he unobtrusive manner which distinguishes 
t good workman. We protested against the 
riginal manuscripts not being reproduced 
n faithful typography. As we stated :— 
“To modernize the spelling or in any way 
amper with ancient documents is rightly re- 
patded by experts as a cardinal sin. It destroys 
heir picturesqueness and old - world flavour, 
snd renders them useless to the serious student 
bf history.” 
fo have printed in the present volume the 
Hocuments verbatim et literatim might pos- 
bly have been regarded as causing too 
preat a breach in the series; but we are 
pleased to find that the present editor gives 
1@ original orthography not only in the 
'ase of names of places (as in the previous 
olumes), but also in the case of names of 
ersons, coins, weights and measures, and 
bf any term of special interest. He has also 
uhanced the value of the volume as a book 
of reference by giving the address and en- 
lorsement of each document. In our review 
if the first volume we stated: “Short bio- 
P aphical and geographical notes might with 
ivantage have been added, commodities ex- 
] ed, and perplexing terms made more 
far.” This advice has been taken, and fifty 
agesof noteshave been added. Theyare, un- 
® the majority of notes, explanatory of the 
xt, and they contain much original matter, 
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gathered not only from the India Office 
records, but from original documents in 
the British Museum and contemporary 
printed works. At p. 303 we have a model 
note on Christopher Farewell and a mention 
of his most rare duodecimo, ‘ An East India 
Collation; or, a Discourse of Travels, set 
forth in Sundry Observations, Brief and 
Delightful.’ The bad, meagre glossary, 
which we condemned, has been abolished. 

In the present volume there is a good 
deal of new matter which can hardly fail to 
be of use and interest to those engaged in 
exploring the early history of the East 
India Company. Fresh light is thrown on 
the fight at Swally with the Portuguese 
armada, which first made the natives 
regard our power with respect. From the 
accounts in the letters from Thomas Elking- 
ton, Timothy Mallory, Samuel Squire, and 
a few others, it is evident that some points 
in the generally accepted story require cor- 
rection. Mr. Foster demurs to the lavish 
praise which has been given to the strategy 
displayed by Downton and his associates. 
He writes :— 

**In point of fact, most, if not all, the 
honours in this respect appear to belong of 
right to the Portuguese. In the first place it 
may reasonably be doubted whether the English 
commander did not make a mistake in awaiting 
the attack in Swally Road, with its treacherous 
shallows and confined space for manceuvring, 
instead of boldly going forth in the first instance, 
as West had done, to try his fortune in the 
Main. Though the Portuguese forces may seem 
to have been overwhelmingly superior, we must 
remember that figures alone give no true idea 
of the relative strength of the two fleets. The 
Viceroy’s ships were cumbrous and slow of 
sail ; their guns, if more numerous, were worse 
served than those of the English, while the 
bulk of the Europeans in the fleet were of little 
or no use in the long-distance fight. Moreover, 
if on no other grounds than the impression 
likely to be made on the minds of the natives, 
the adoption of a bold policy would have been 
the wiser policy, if it entailed some risk.” 

The fight at Swally was won by the pluck 
of the British seaman. Thrice the swarms 
of Portuguese soldiers gained a footing on 
the deck of the Hope, and thrice they were 
driven back before the arrival of the other 
English ships on the scene caused the assail- 
ants to take to flight. Downton may not be 
worthy to rank (as Low ranked him in his 
‘History of the Indian Navy’) with that 
‘‘ great admiral’? Lord Howard, of Armada 
fame; but that he was a great and skilful 
seaman is beyond dispute. The letters of 
these merchants and mariners enable one to 
realize the simple pluck and tenacity with 
which they perilled their bodies to venture 
into unknown seas and lands; and the dis- 
sensions and jealousies that raged among 
them bring home the fact that they were 
not legendary heroes, but middle-class Eng- 
lishmen. Into that strife even the chaplains 
threw themselves, and the ietter of the Rev. 
Peter Rogers is one of the most charac- 
teristic documents in the present collection. 
Regarding Downton the reverend gentleman 
feels bound to inform the Company that their 
general ‘‘is not the man you take him to be 
touching religion”; ‘‘he always ill-treats 
his ministers”; ‘‘he neglects prayers on the 
weekdays, and very often on the Sabbath 
the exercises of religion, to the great offence 
and discouragement of many”; but worse 
than all was 





‘this abusing of your Worships, accusing you 

that though you professed religion many of you, 

he always found those that made not so great a 

aad - be more generous, more bountiful, and 
e like.” 


The chaplain concludes with the pious 
wish 
‘*But I pray God bless him and prosper him 
in his proceedings, and forgive his hypocrisy and 
retence of religion, whereas there is none in 
ne in respect of that which he makes show 
of. 


Long before this indictment reached the 
Court the brave old admiral had gone to 
rest, ‘‘ Death lying in ambush to entrap,” 
says Purchas, ‘‘whom by open force he 
could not devour.” He had left England 
for the last time, ‘‘ with body unrecovered,” 
moved thereto by zeal for the Company’s 
service, to take part in this ‘‘ troublesome, 
pining, and weary business,” and from 
Surat he wrote to Sir Thomas Smythe, 
Governor of the East India Company, that 
‘this voyage will wear me out.” The 
death of his only son in the hour of his last 
triumph broke the stout old heart. In a 
letter from John Jourdain to the East India 
Company, dated Bantam, the 30th of 
September, anno 1615, we have the follow- 
ing brief entry :— 

‘‘The 12th of June arrived the General, 
Nicholas Downton, with two ships, viz., the 
New Year's Gift and the Solomon, the Hector 
being gone for Achin, which we daily expect. 
seen he 6th of August died the General, 
Nicholas Downton.” 


The memory of Nicholas Downton and of 
the fight at Swally will remain fresh in 
the minds of Englishmen as long as they 
revere deeds of valour. Some new par- 
ticulars of his early career are added in a 
note. The visit of the Hector and Thomas 
to Achin is also described for the first time, 
and some additional light is thrown on the 
internal administration of the state. The 
present volume contains also a good deal 
that is fresh regarding affairs in the 
Moluccas, especially Ball’s voyage to the 
Bandas and Amboyna. At p. 34 of the in- 
troduction there is the following note :— 

** An account of this voyage will be found in 
Dr. Gardiner’s ‘ History of England,’ vol. iii. 
p- 166 ; but therein no mention is made of Ball 
or Cokayne, who were really in charge, every- 
thing being ascribed to Skinner, who, though 
an active participator, was only master of the 
vessel.” 

With regard to the affairs in India itself, 
the present volume opens with a full and 
interesting account of the reception of 
William Edwards by the Emperor Jahangir 
at Ajmere. On February 7th, 1615, he 
and his companion were brought before the 
emperor, and delivered 
“‘ our King’s Majesty letter and presents, which 
were these : our King, Queen, and Lady Eliza- 
beth’s pictures, the rich cloak, the best case of 
bottles, the great ebony framed looking-glass, 
and the case of knives, all which the King 
esteemed much, especially our King’s picture 
and the rich cloak.” 

The emperor’s liking was such unto the 
cloak 

‘“‘that presently he gathered the same in his 
arms and carried it in to his foresaid Queen to 
show her, which was much admired of the 
gentlemen about him, and given for an extra- 
ordinary favour and liking thereunto, such is 
his greatness.” 
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Among the gifts was a young mastiff, 

‘* which I presented to the King and he highly 
esteemeth ; for that the same day I presented 
him the King caused him to fight with a tiger, 
which he presently killed, and for the same the 
King hath given him into the charge ofa gentle- 
man of great worth to keep, and often sendeth 
for him to look upon.” 


In another letter we are informed that the 
mastiff killed both a tiger (leopard) in the 
imperial presence, ‘‘and likewise too a wild 
boar ; wherefore he saith that a rich jewel 
would not have more contented him.” 

The emperor, pleased at the presents 
sent to him, and “endeared unto us for de- 
fending his port of Suratt,” gave orders for 
the framing of a letter to ‘“‘ our King’”’:— 


‘* After it was finished and ready for the seal, 
the Mogul, perusing the same, disliked it for 
not sufficiently displaying the title, honour, and 
attributes of our King, interlined the same with 
his own hand in a more respective manner, as 
may appear in the said letter, the copy whereof 
I send herewith, which I desire may be set forth 
in English with its true colour, which I under- 
stand, by the best interpretation can here be 
had, that it is full of princely compliments unto 
the full satisfaction of our King’s Majesty in 
the points of our desired commerce.” 


The letter is printed in the appendix, and 
it is certainly full of princely compliments : 


“The Great Mogul to JamesI.(March, 1615).— 
Unto a king rightly descended from his ancestors, 
bred in military affairs, and clothed with honour 
and justice, a commander worthy of all com- 
mand, strong and constant in the religion which 
the great Prophet Christ did teach, King James, 
whose love hath bred such impression in my 
thoughts as shall never be forgotten, but as the 
smell of amber or as a garden of fragrant flowers 
whose beauty and odour is still increasing, so be 
assured my love shall grow and increase with 
yours.” 


A farmdn, or charter, authorizing the Eng- 
lish to trade, was also issued. Nocopy of it 
has come to light, but, according to the report 
of Edwards, its terms were ‘‘very effectual 
to the purpose of our trade and fair enter- 
tainment.’’ About the time that Edwards 
was with Jahangir, the Company, after some 
debate, resolved to procure the despatch 
to the Mogul of “one that hath been 
practised in state business,” as a special 
ambassador from the English Court. Their 
choice fell upon Sir Thomas Roe, and King 
James having ratified it, Roe embarked with 
his suite on February 2nd, 1615. The 
closing pages of the present volume deal 
with Roe’s first few months in India, but 
they might have been omitted, as all they 
contain is known from Roe’s own diary, a 
new edition of which has recently been pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society. In the 
‘Letters received bythe East India Company’ 
only new matter of special importance should 
be included. The present ene, however, 
is far better than those that preceded it, and 
does credit to all concerned in it, from Miss 
E. B. Sainsbury—who not only made the 
necessary transcripts, but also compiled the 
index—to the capable editor whose intro- 
duction gives a clear and succinct analysis 
of the papers contained in the book. 











A History of English Romanticism in_ the 
Eighteenth Century. By Henry A. Beers. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tuts interesting study in literary evolution 

is of American provenance, and first took 

shape as “a series of lectures given in 
elective courses ’’—whatever those may be— 
in Yale College. Mr. Beers has to trace 
and explain the history of a transition, and 
the very appropriate method which he 
adopts is that of isolating and treating in 
separate chapters the various tendencies 
which brought that transition about, and, 
between Pope and Wordsworth, converged 
upon the common result of a complete 
transformation of English literary ideals. 
Thus, after an introductory chapter on the 
notion of romanticism, Mr. Beers proceeds 
to a brief summary of the leading character- 
istics of Augustan writing. He then, as it 
were, moves up to the fortress, one after 
another, the forces of assault. Imitation 
of Spenser by Gilbert West and Shenstone 
and Mickle and half a dozen others; re- 
newed study of landscape, such as one finds, 
for all the Augustan diction, in Thomson’s 

‘Seasons’; imitation of Milton, the elegiac 

Milton of ‘Il Penseroso,’ by Gray and 

Collins, and in countless minor odes and 

elegies ; literary investigation of the Middle 

Ages initiated by the Wartons; the note of 

“Gothic” romance struck, in spite of its 

stucco-work, by Walpole’s ‘Castle of Otranto’ 

—each in turn did something to sap the 

mighty Popian theory of verse, with its 

deadening concentration on contemporary 
and urban themes. And each in turn is 
studied by Mr. Beers with a minute and 
patient knowledge of the byways of eigh- 
teenth-century literature and a happy skill 
in extracting from hopelessly dead books 
what little they may have to contribute that 
is characteristic towards the illustration of 
his argument. One has really to be the 
more grateful to him because so seldom in 
the course of his researches does he have 
the felicity of dealing with work of first- 
class importance. Even in the famous 

‘Elegy’ a recent accomplished essayist has 

found that ‘‘ mediocrity said its own true 

word.” There are the ‘Seasons’ and 

Collins’s ‘Odes.’ Some might add Chatter- 

ton. Nine-tenths of the rest, even though 

it take rank on the shelf of the classics, has 
already become alms for oblivion. In his 
closing chapters Mr. Beers comes upon more 
familiar ground. The Percy ‘ Reliques,’ 
the Rowley poems, and Ossian are the suc- 
cessive marks which measure the progress 
of the rising tide of romance. To the philo- 
sophic mind it will always be a curious 
reflection that they are all, together with 
the ‘Castle of Otranto,’ of the nature 
of what may be called “fakes.” The 
scholarly conscience belongs, indeed, to the 
later rather than the earlier stages of lite- 
rary movements, and a stream of ideas is 
none the less a fertilizing force because it 
runs through somewhat muddy channels. 

The landscape gardening of the day shared 

with literature its somewhat imperfect con- 

ception of what the return to simplicity 
meant, and one finds Walpole character- 
istically proposing to set up artificial ruins, 

“a feigned steeple of a distant church, or 

an unreal bridge to disguise the termination 

of water.” 
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Much as we appreciate the detailed wor, 
which Mr. fees done, we feel boa 
break a lance with him on the general cop. 
ception of his subject from which he starts 
He finds the central point of romanticism, 


and therefore the central point of his book 
in ‘ the reproduction in modern art or lite. 
rature of the life and thought of the Middle 
Ages.” Now we hold that—so far as the 
term ‘‘romanticism’’ is taken as a genera] 
name for the literary movement which began 
in the middle of the eighteenth century 
and has more or less lasted through the nine. 
teenth—to define it thus is to define it by an 
accident. A piece of literature is demop.| desis 
strably romantic, not in virtue of the source | dire 
from which its materials are drawn, but in,\ “to: 
virtue of the handling which those materials? least 
receive from the artist. Walter Paters| inwal 
definition of romance as consisting in “ the} of tr 
addition of strangeness to beauty ” is better, of i 
because it does rest upon a fundamental belief 
quality of poetic temper ; it makes romance = 
a psychological, and not a chronological Wor 
thing. But even Pater, we think, is tod “to. 
much preoccupied with the antithesis be.| °®Y 
tween romanticism and classicism. This} “° | 
antithesis no doubt exists; but the state. - 
ment of it does not exhaust the definition of the 
of romanticism. A more important anti- Col 
thesis still is that between romanticism and — 
realism. Face to face with every-day life, big 
the creative imagination may find exercise 
in either of two ways. It may occupy itself 
directly with that every-day life, reflecting 
and representing it in the magic mirror of 
art. This, in the finest sense, is realism. (r 
it may recoil from the every-day life, and 
build up for its own delight another world, 
nearer to the heart’s desire—an earthly 
paradise, an imagined Greece, an imagine( 
Scandinavia, an imagined Arcady, or what 
not. This is the essential temper of 
romanticism, and the imagined Middl 
Ages on which, owing to an historic acc: 
dent, Mr. Beers lays so much stress, i 
after all but one amongst the many earthl 
paradises which romanticism fashions. 

However one defines it, romanticism is n0 
a formula which really exhausts the mean 
ing of the literary revolt of the eighteentl 
century. Mr. Beers feels this. He has: 
chapter on the landscape poets, but he i 
very doubtful whether he has any justifica 
tion for including it: ‘‘There is nothing 
necessarily romantic in literature that cot 
cerns itself with rural life or natural scenery” 
and again :— 

‘Tt will be needless to pursue the histo 
of nature poetry into its later developments 
needless to review the writings of Cowper 4 
Crabbe, for example, neither of whom 
romantic in any sense—or even of Wordswortt 
the spirit of whose art, as a whole, was far fr 
romantic.” 


Of course the study of nature is not ™ 
mantic. As distinguished from pastoralisl 
it is, in the sense in which we have ]\§ 
used the word “realism,” realistic. At th 
same time, the two tendencies—of romant 
and of the return to nature—are so closél 
interwoven in later eighteenth - cent 
writing, that it is impossible, as Mr. 

has found, entirely to dissociate thet 
Certainly one does not get over the diffict! 
by including Thomson and exclud 
Cowper. LEighteenth-century romantics 
was, after all, but one side of a gem 
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Aufklérung, & reaction of the poetic ima- 
ination, a8 a whole, against a non- 
jmaginative age. It was determined by 
the twofold character of all poetic imagina- 
tion to which we have alluded that this 
Aufklérung should have both its romantic 
and realistic side, and between romance and 
realism the whole of the nineteenth-century 
literature which grew out of that Auf- 


) ilirung has oscillated. The victory of the 


Aufklirung is marked by the issue of 
the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ and its twofold aspect 
is admirably illustrated by what Coleridge 
says in the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ as to the 
design of that volume. Coleridge was to 
direct his endeavours 

“to persons and characters supernatural, or at 
least romantic, yet so as to transfer from our 
inward nature a human interest and asemblance 
of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows 
of imagination that willing suspension of dis- 
belief for the moment which constitutes poetic 
faith.” 

Wordsworth was 

“to give the charm of novelty to things of 
every day, and to excite a feeling analogous to 
the supernatural by awakening the mind’s 
attention from the lethargy of custom and 
directing it to the loveliness and the wonders 
of the world before us.” 

Coleridge’s task was romance; Words- 
worth’s was realism. 








History of St. Vincent de Paul, Founder of 
the Congregation of the Mission ( Vincentians) 
and of the Sisters of Charity. By Mon- 
seigneur Bougaud, Bishop of Laval. 
Translated by the Rev. Joseph Brady, 
OM. 2vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

Saint Vincent de Paul. By Emanuel de 
Broglie. Translated by Mildred Part- 
ridge. With a Preface by George Tyrrell, 
8.J. (Duckworth & Co.) 


BrroreE his death in 1888 Monseigneur 
Bougaud had long been known to French- 
men as an accomplished hagiographer ; for 
his biographies of Saint Bénigne, Sainte 
Monique, Sainte Chantal, and of “la bien 
heureuse’’ Marguerite Marie, had gone 
through many editions, although unfamiliar 
to ordinary readers on this side of the 
Channel, excepting, perhaps, a few Roman 
Catholics. The most serious work, how- 
ever, which the Bishop of Laval accom- 
plished—whilst he was Canon of Orleans— 
was ‘Le Christianisme et les Temps Pré- 
sents,’ a voluminous apologia, containing 
the preambles of the faith, as the theologians 
have it; that is to say, the general and 
fundamental questions of the Roman 
Church, the Christian dogmas, and, finally, 
the Christian life; and Monseigneur La- 
grange, now Bishop of Chartres, declares, 
inthe preface to the history before us, that 
when a priest of the present day considers 
what book he can best place in the hands 
ofa man of the world to recall him to the 
faith, it is almost always ‘ Le Christianisme 
et les Temps Présents’ which he recom- 
mends. After the completion of this notable 
work Monseigneur Bougaud spent the last 
few years of his life in compiling his ‘ His- 
toire de St. Vincent de Paul,’ the first edi- 
tion of which was not printed until 1889, 
some months after the death of the author, 
under the superintendence of Monseigneur 
Lagrange, 


XUM 





Most people are acquainted with the 
general outline of the story of Vincent de 
Paul’s life and works, but not too many of 
us in England know more of him than what 
is to be found in the ‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle,’ or in the life edited by Mr. R. F. 
Wilson in 1873, although the foreign biblio- 
graphy relating to the saint is extensive. 
It was therefore high time that the Eng- 
lish-reading public should be possessed of 
a trustworthy work on this subject, and 
Father Brady, of the Congregation of the 
Mission, has done good service in trans- 
lating for their benefit Bougaud’s popular 
history ; but it is to be regretted that he 
did not devote a few lines to the memory 
of the venerable author, whose eulogium he 
might have found in the preface to the 
‘Discours de Monseigneur Bougaud,’ also 
edited by Monseigneur Lagrange. 

Numerous histories of St. Vincent de 
Paul have, indeed, been published in all 
sizes and in many languages ; but in truth, 
of really original lives of the saint there 
are but two—that published in 1664 under 
the name of Abelly, and one by Collet, 
which appeared in 1748. All the others 
are but reproductions, generally abridged 
from the two works just mentioned. Mon- 
seigneur Bougaud’s history, like the others, 
rests mainly on Abelly, but we do not find 
any mention made of the fact that ‘ La Vie 
du Vénérable Serviteur de Dieu, Vincent-de- 
Paul,’ attributed to Abelly, was, in reality, 
a mémoire drawn up by order of Almeras, 
the second Superior-General of the Mission, 
from notes made by Frére Ducourneau, 
St. Vincent’s secretary, during the con- 
ferences at Saint Lazare, directly after the 
death of the founder, supplemented by 
memoranda collected by the first Sisters of 
Charity in their conferences during the life- 
time of their great master. The whole of 
these materials appear to have been put 
together and edited by Frére Fournier, one 
of the missionaries, none of whom was 
permitted to publish any book whatever, by 
the express desire of their late superior. It 
was on this account that Fournier’s MS. was 
printed under the name of Abelly, the 
Bishop of Rodez, who had been himself on 
intimate terms with St. Vincent de Paul. 

Pierre Collet was, like Fournier, also a 
priest of the mission. A professed theologian 
and hagiographer, he was more particularly 
a zealous antagonist of the Jansenists. He 
took upon himself to follow up all traces of 
the life of St. Vincent and his works, and it 
is to his careful research that we owe the 
collection of numerous incidents connected 
with the labours of the saint. Since that 
time a large number of the letters of 
St. Vincent—now in the archives of the 
Lazaristes—have been published, and un- 
doubtedly the best modern standard work 
on the subject is the well-known ‘St. Vin- 
cent de Paul: sa Vie, son Temps, ses 
(Euvres, son Influence,’ by Abbé Maynard, 
published in 1860. 

In the re-editing of Monseigneur Bou- 
gaud’s history it appears that Monseigneur 
Lagrange had the assistance of a venerable 
Lazariste, Pére Chevalier, in collating the 
text of the original passages quoted and in 
verifying the dates, &c. We cannot ap- 
prove of Mr. Brady’s method of not only 
abbreviating, but even altering the text of 
Monseigneur Lagrange’s “ avertissement,” 





and thus, among other matters, omitting all 
mention of this Lazariste father’s name. 
Indeed, the word ‘‘ Lazariste”’ has, most 
unaccountably, been avoided throughout 
the translation, the name “ Vincentian”’ 
being everywhere substituted for it. Thus 
we find ‘‘ Vincentians ”’ inserted in the title, 
to begin with; and in chap. vi. of the 
second volume may be found, in a succes- 
sion of passages (pp. 223, 224, 226, 231, 
232, 234), a similar misapplication of terms. 
For instance, Monseigneur Lagrange’s note 
to the heading of this supplementary 
chapter, ‘‘ Les documents contenus dans 
ce chapitre ont été empruntés aux ‘Annales 
de la Congrégation de la Mission,’ recueil 
publié par MM. les Lazaristes,” is ren- 
dered, ‘‘ The documents contained in this 
chapter have been borrowed from the 
‘Annals of the Congregation of the Mission,’ 
a publication of the Vincentian Fathers.” 
Again, ‘‘léglise des Lazaristes’’ is trans- 
lated as ‘‘the Church of the Vincentians 
at Paris,” ‘“‘le supérieur général des Laza- 
ristes” as ‘“‘the Superior-General of the 
Vincentians,” ‘‘la chapelle des prétres de 
la Mission” as ‘‘ the Chapel of the Vin- 
centians,” and so on. 

The Irish predilections uf the translator 
are easily discernible when, in quoting a 
portion of Cardinal Guibert’s address to the 
missionaries, he renders ‘‘ mais ces Belges, 
ces Suisses, ces Italiens, ces Allemands, ces 
Anglais,”’ “‘ but the Belgians, the Swiss, the 
Italians, the Germans, the English-speaking 
delegates’’; whilst the invariable test of those 
shibboleths of transposed ‘‘shall” and “ will,”’ 
“should” and ‘“ would,” also hints at the 
author’s place of education. No one, in fact,. 
but an Irishman could have been so care- 
less as to miss the point of the following. 
sentence :— 

** *Qui me dira le reste?’ L’un d’eux acheva =: 
* Preparationem cordis eorum audivit auris tua.’ 
‘Dieu vous bénisse, Monsieur!’ répondit le 
saint. C’était son remerciement ordinaire.” 

‘** Who will tell me the remainder?’ One 
of them then said: ‘Preparationem cordis eorum 
audivit auris tua.’ ‘Thank you, sir,’ replied 
the Saint. This was his ordinary acknowledg- 
ment.” 

We could point out many other faults of 
translation, expression, and awkward style 
in paraphrasing ; but enough has been said 
on this point. 

Collet’s antagonism to the Jansenists has 
already been noticed. In this jealousy 
he has been followed by Maynard, whilst: 
Bougaud as well preserves the same tradi- 
tion. When speaking of the splendid inter-- 
vention of St. Vincent de Paul during the- 
dreadful miseries caused by the wars of the 
Fronde, he writes :— 

‘*Quand on fouille les documents & peine 
encore explorés des villes et des villages, les 
registres des corps de ville, les déliberations des 
chapitres et des paroisses, et qu’on se demande 
si personne n’est venu au secours de ces popula- 
tions broyées par la guerre, la famine, et la 

ste, on trouve un nom, un seul, celui de Saint 

incent de Paul. Nous allons voir ce que peut 
faire un seul homme, quand le souffle de la vraie- 
charité le posséde et le souléve.” 
But M. Alphonse Feillet, in his masterly 
work ‘La Misére au Temps de la Fronde,’ 
published thirty years ago, has pointed out 
that the Jansenist Maignart de Berni¢res, 
Maitre des Requétes, was the precursor of 
Vincent de Paul in taking the initiative of 
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establishing the “‘ assistance publique.” A 
letter which M. Feillet quotes shows that 


‘*un changement s’était opéré dans la direction 
de assistance publique, et que, des mains de 
M. de Berniéres et des jansénistes, l’ceuvre était 
passée dans celles de Vincent de Paul et de ses 
congrégations.” 

The part taken by St. Vincent de Paul 
is so grand, so famous, that his biographers 
might well afford to be generous to those 
who have been overshadowed by his glory. 
M. de Broglie, in his excellent abridged 
life of St. Vincent de Paul, does allude 
to M. Feillet’s mention of the Jansenists in 
connexion with the charitable movement of 
r date, but somewhat grudgingly, as he 
adds :— 


‘* His conclusions, which do not appear to us 

to rest on very solid foundations, would nowise 
diminish, even were they proved, the pre- 
ponderating, not to say exclusive share that 
cannot be fairly attributed to any one but 
Vincent de Paul, his missionaries, and his 
Daughters of Charity, in this wonderful outburst 
which, thanks to them alone,: bore fruit, 
and was not an empty protestation or vain 
declamation.” 
Neither Monseigneur Bougaud nor the 
Prince de Broglie alludes in the slightest 
manner to the charitable works conducted 
by the Protestants during the same times 
of distress in France, which M. Feiilet, with 
more strict impartiality, has recorded in his 
pages. 

Miss Mildred Partridge’s translation faith- 
fully renders M. de Broglie’s elegant writing, 
and in this respect is far superior to that of 
Mr. Brady. From the former we may con- 
clude by quoting the passage in which the 
saint’s characteristics are summed up :— 


‘* Amongst all these ideal types of human 
nature, so different, sometimes so unlike in the 
unity of one common faith and love, St. 
Vincent de Paul will always remain one of those 
most in harmony with the French character, 
and also one of those who will be best under- 
stood, most loved and imitated by his com- 
patriots. With his gaiety, his smiling bonhomie, 
which concealed a subtle intellect and a mar- 
vellous perspicacity and steadiness in view, 
with a comprehension of the new requirements 
brought about by the changes of time, with 
that passionate ardour and holy violence con- 
cealed under a moderation and gentleness, 
which in a certain sense only rendered them 
more salient, that perfect simplicity which 
nothing could disconcert, that goodness and 
warmth of heart which were moved by every 
kind of suffering and longed to alleviate it ; 
finally, that unquenchable enthusiasm in well- 
doing which remained with him to the end, and 
under which he strove, not very successfully, to 
keep out of sight his heroic virtues, his severe 
austerities and the observance of humility, so 
deep as to alarm our weakness, Vincent de Paul 
is indeed the true son of that old land of France, 
which has produced so many saints, and, what- 
ever men may do, will always remain so deeply 
Christian.” 








Industrial Cuba. By R. P. Porter. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 
Tue position of the author of this volume 
is a guarantee of value both for its facts 
and its conclusions. While urging the im- 
mediate need of economic measures of the 
most thoroughgoing and far - reaching 
kind, he by no means ignores the political 
problem ; and while not concealing his own 


(G. P. 





view—which is in favour of annexation— 
he candidly quotes authorities on the other | 


| method of securing it is 


side. No pressure, he declares, will be 
brought to bear. ‘By the very nature of 
things there can be no forcible annexation to 
the nation representing the absolute liberties 
of the people ””—an axiom which apparently 
does not apply in the Philippines. At all 
events, the American Government seems to 
be acting prudently in not pressing for a 
solution, and in endeavouring to gain the 
gratitude and confidence of the Cuban 
people by reconstructing on improved lines 
a society which has almost collapsed. In 
whole districts the population has been 
nearly wiped out by war and emigration, 
and important industries are consequently 
at a standstill. The export of sugar, for 
instance, has dwindled from a million tons 
yearly to one-fifth of that amount. And in 
this connexion we may see how entirely 
Cuba is dependent on the United States. 
They are her chief market, both for exports 
and imports, and the future of her great 
sugar industry depends not alone on an 
adequate labour supply, or even on the 
action of Germany in the beetroot question, 
but also on the customs policy of the States. 
Incidentally, too, we have surmises as to the 
degree in which the exigencies of American 
capital have influenced, and will continue to 
influence, events in Cuba. 

Mr. Porter writes with a strong personal 
animus against the Spaniards. The negroes, 
he says, were worse treated in Cuba than 
anywhere else. But they had some im- 
portant rights, as he admits; for instance, as 
to marriage; they were able also to change 
their masters, and to acquire land. At 
present the blacks in Cuba compare favour- 
ably with those of the States, and racial 
antipathy is much less marked. Our author 
also attributes the sanitary shortcomings of 
the Spaniard to moral obliquity. In de- 
scribing the condition of the different towns 
he dwells with perhaps needless iteration 
on unsavoury details, which, after all, only 
denote a people some way behind our modern 
civilization and deteriorated by a tropical 
climate. The Americans, however, are doing 
excellent sanitary work, and it is to be hoped 
they will carry the people with them; but 
public flogging for breaches of their regula- 
tions, and the compulsory imposition of 
scavenger’s work on the more respectable in- 
habitants, seem hardly conciliatory methods. 
The sanitary work, however admirable, is 
also not, as the author explains, altogether 
disinterested, for the death-rate in the towns 
is very high, and the mortality in the pro- 
bable event of a large influx of unseasoned 
Americans and others would, the author 
believes, be appalling. 

Mr. Porter describes at some length the 
tariff and other financial measures estab- 
lished provisionally by the American autho- 
rities, who have, he points out, disinterestedly 
refrained from any differential stipulations 
in favour of the United States. The book 
contains, besides, some useful tables of 
statistics and other information as to the 
resources of the island. Here is his 
description of an industry not generally 
known :— 


‘*Asphaltum appears to be a very general 
product of the island and of the water along 
its shores...... At and near Cardenas the deposits 
are found in the bottom of the bay, and the 
eculiar. A shaft 


eighty feet or more in depth below the surface 





— | 
extends into the sea-bottom; and into this th, 
asphalt runs or filters. It is supposed that th. 
supply is brought from the interior through the 
subterranean rivers which prevail in this localj : 
—from which, indeed, Cardenas gets its wat 
supply. Over this shaft the ship is anchore. 
from her deck a heavy bar of iron attached to 4 
rope is dropped, and the asphalt is broken froy 
the sides of the shaft and falls to the bottom, 
where it is scooped up into a net and loadej 
into the vessel. As this work has been g0i 
on for years, and the asphalt replenishes its 
constantly, it is fair to suppose that the run yj] 
go on for ever.” 


“The yam” is not “another and larger 
form of the sweet potato.” 








Louis XV. Intime et les Petites Mattress, 

Par Comte Fleury. (Paris, Plon, Nouri 

& Cie.) 

Comre Fievry shows more research thay 
discrimination when, regardless of oy 
power of assimilation, he offers us en may 
all the gossip about the royal harem tha 
he can gather. Much of it is tedious, ag, 
for instance, the genealogies and collateral 
connexions of obscure individuals; some 
incidents are of doubtful authenticity. Thus 
the outrageous insult by which the Comte 
d’Artois is here said to have driven the 
Comtesse de Forcalquier from Court could 
not have occurred if we may believe, with 
Dussieux, Le Grand d’Aussy, and other, 
that the presentation to royal personages of 
the water and basin for their after-dinne 
ablutions was a duty performed by gentle. 
men and not by ladies. Nevertheless the 
book has value. The rise of the Due d 
Choiseul by his betrayal of his relative, 
Madame de Choiseul-Romanet, to her rival, 
Madamede Pompadour, is well told, as is also 
his acquisition of wealth by the foresight of 
his mistress, Madame de Gontaut, who o 
her death-bed bequeathed him in marriage 
to her twelve-year-old sister Mlle. Crozat, 
the heiress. Sixty pages is rather a large 
proportion to devote to Louis XV.’s dying 
moments, even though we are reminded 
that the smallpox which carried him of 
rendered a public funeral impossible, and 
thus saved France two million francs. 

A less hackneyed theme is the career of 
some of the petites mattresses after they had 
fallen from their high estate. There is 
“the proud Vashti,” the Marquise de 
Coislin, disgraced by means of a ministerial 
ruse just as she had nearly superseded 
the Pompadour at the critical moment when 
the latter, in conjunction with Bernis, was 
engaged on that Austrian alliance which 
was to reverse the traditional policy of 
France. After a period of promiscuous 
gallantry, the fallen favourite presently 
found herself, with many of the fashionable 
world, involved in the bankruptcy of the 
Prince de Guéménée. When the Revolt: 
tion came she evaded its dangers by wander- 
ing about La Vendée disguised as a servant. 
But she soon returned to Paris, wher 
she enjoyed the intimacy of the Chateau 
briands, was regarded as an oracle of 
ton, and, when verging on her hundred 
year, discussed Louis XV.’s Court with 
Charles X. Even then, as in her you 





she had for rival in public interest Madame 
d’Esparbés, ci-devant mistress of Lauzw 
and of the Bien-Aimé, a woman who 
arranged her politics so cleverly that during 
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the Revolution, says Comte Fleury, “a peine 
gon salon ouvert & ses amis se ferme-t-il 
ndant les jours dangereux.”’ An exception 
to the usual rapacity of the petites mattresses 
js presented by one of the later favourites, 
the Dutch beauty Madame Pater, who 
married the Marquis de Champcenetz, 
Governor of the Tuileries. Having emi- 
ated on the outbreak of the troubles, 
she offered to place 20,000 to 50,000 francs 
at the disposal of D’Artois, for, wrote she, 
“T owe al my fortune to his grandfather.” 
We note that Comte Fleury’s dates regard- 
ing this incident are rather confused: the 
event known as ‘“‘the 10th of August ” 
belongs to the year 1792, and therefore 
could not precede June, 1791. A contrast 
to these great ladies is found in “‘la belle 
Morphise,” or Mlle. Murphy, of lowest 
origin. Having twitted Louis XV. about 
his “‘ vieille coquette,” ¢.¢., the Pompadour, 
the younger favourite was promptly dis- 
missed, liberally dowered, and married to 
M.de Beaufranchet. Surviving both him 
and a second husband, she is found during 
the Terror imprisoned in Ste. Pélagie; on 
her release, although by that time a sexa- 
marian, she married a young member of 
the Convention, to be divorced five years 
later, and to die in 1815. Comte Fleury 
holds that the General Beaufranchet who, 
distinguished by his ultra-republicanism, 
served in La Vendée, and was on duty at 
the execution of Louis XVI., was the 
legitimate issue of the Morphise’s first mar- 
riage, and not, as has been asserted, the 
fruit of her royal amour. Mlle. de Romans 
may be taken as the chief representative of 
the lower bourgeoisie in Comte Fleury’s cata- 
logue. Although her son, the Abbé de 
Bourbon, was the only one of his bastards 
that Louis XV. ever recognized, Mlle. de 
Romans was not content, but aspired to 
get her child legitimized. Her attempts 
to this end, and her efforts to succeed 
Madame de Pompadour as maitresse en titre, 
so wearled the king that her five years 
of favour terminated in sudden disgrace, 
softened, however, by gifts and allowances 
yielding at least 4,000/. a year. Presently 
married to the Marquis de Cavanac, she 
appears again during thereignof Louis XVI. 
asa leader of fashion, the owner of a theatre 
conducted by her brother-in-law, and 
the paramour of another rising eccle- 
iastic, the Abbé de Boisgelin, an expectant 
bishop. Vainly did her husband protest 
and have an encounter with his rival, when 
Poker and tongs were freely used as 
weapons by both. The Marquise’s son, 
the Abbé de Bourbon, got his step- 
father exiled from Paris by a lettre de 
cachet, and whilst madame was made happy 
bya judicial separation, her lover retained 
hisoffice. During thesubsequent troubles she 
found refuge in Spain, but returned to die at 
ersailles under the Empire. The longevity 
of these gay ladies is certainly astonishing. 
4s for her son the Abbé de Bourbon, he 
ems to have but indifferently repaid the 
tare bestowed on him by Louis XVI. and 
@ aunts of the latter, the Mesdames de 
tance. Dazzled at first by the prospect 
ota cardinal’s hat and of the bishopric of 
yeux, then weary of waiting for the 
ment of such expectations, the young 
tan betook himself to Rome and to the 
Kindly favour which Cardinal de Bernis 
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eagerly accorded him in response to the 
entreaties of Madame Louise, Louis XV.’s 
Carmelite daughter. But when her protégé 
died at Naples of smallpox in 1787, penni- 
less and neglected, Madame Louise, writing 
to Bernis, consoles herself with the con- 
venient belief that ‘‘the Lord has removed 
the poor little abbé for reasons of mercy 
which I cannot regret.” The fact is she 
was already engaged in promoting the 
ecclesiastical advancement of another of 
her father’s bastards, Benoit le Duc, even- 
tually Abbé of St. Martin de Paris, and 
son of Mlle. Tiercelin, one of the most ex- 
travagant of Louis’s transitory mistresses. 
When in 1789 Favras, condemned as a 
counter-revolutionary conspirator, mounted 
the scaffold to pay the penalty of his trust 
in the Comte de Provence, it was the Abbé 
le Duc who appeared by the victim’s side, 
exhorting him to preserve silence to the end, 
“to submit to that which the King cannot 
prevent, and to remember that you have 
saved the whole royal family.” In Janu- 
ary, 1793, the abbé is found at work once 
more in the royal cause, and begging the 
Convention that the body of Louis Capet 
might be delivered to him for burial by the 
side of his father at Sens. The request was 
refused. But we have no intention of ex- 
tracting all the interesting items to be found 
in a volume which can only be enjoyed by 
the reader who can skip judiciously. The 
annotations are abundant, whilst the index, 
though it might be more correct, is most 
acceptable. 








The South Country Trout Streams. By 
G. A. B. Dewar. ‘The Angler’s 
Library.” (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


A strone love of the country and of rustic 
pursuits has obviously set in, and led to 
a corresponding outpouring of books of the 
sort. Fishing—especially fly fishing—has 
captivated an enormous and ever-increasing 
body of enthusiasts, and should the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Piscatoria’ of Westwood and Satchell, 
published sixteen years ago, ever be brought 
up to the level of the day, it would already 
require a volume twice its present size. 
Though some of this additional matter con- 
sists mainly of reproduction, as is the way 
with too much angling literature, the rest 
is writing often of a high standard. An 
immense quantity also of ephemeral dis- 
quisitions on angling perishes week by week 
in the sporting newspapers which give them 
birth. The development of angling litera- 
ture in the next century bids fair at the 
present rate to be enormous. 

A good map would have been a welcome 
addition to Mr. Dewar’s book; but readers 
can at all events be grateful for a good 
index. It falls naturally into two divisions : 
angling with the artificial fly in general, 
the pleasures of river fishing, the state of 
the southern rivers from pollution, over- 
fishing, and the like, and of these subjects 
an angler will wish for more. Secondly, the 
author takes county by county, from Kent 
to Cornwall, and traces its trout streams, 
with their most appropriate lures, the most 
convenient villages for quarters, and the 
owners of each fishery. It is sad, in the 
interests of trout fishers who possess no 
aristocratic relations, to find page after page 





of these streams belonging either to clubs 






or to owners who preserve rigidly. Yet no 
respectable angler need despair of now and 
then obtaining permission to fish if it be 
requested in a gentlemanly manner of many 
among these riparian owners. We have 
seen and enjoyed much kindly feeling of 
this kind. Of course it is unreasonable to 
expect a day’s fishing in a celebrated stream 
when the May-fly is ‘‘up,”’ and the owner’s 
house is filled with a large party. It stands 
to common sense, too, that if the proprietor 
allowed all who wish to angle in a popular 
stream to do so, there would soon be no fish 
left for any one to catch. Apart from such 
cases, however, angling undoubtedly fosters 
kindness and unselfishness. Few benefits . 
are so appreciated on the part of the 
impecunious angler or bring such a pleasure 
to a proprietor as the permission for 
a day’s angling. This second part of Mr. 
Dewar’s book is too brief and concise. To 
be useful the information should have been 
expanded. Such passages as the following 
savour too much of the guide-book :— 

‘*The Exe is ‘a most beautiful river,’ says 
Skrine, ‘ rapid in its origin, but soon disporting 
itself in a tranquil stream amidst verdant 
meadows, and surrounded bya well-cultivated 
district.’ The stream takes its rise in mid- 
Exmoor, in a lonely and rugged district, and 
enters Devonshire near Bampton. It receives 
the Haddes, which Lord Carnarvon preserves, 
above Dulverton, and the far larger Barle at 
Exbridge ; and between this point and Tiverton 
the Brushford brook, Bell brook and Brampton 
brook flow in, while the Loman joins at Tiver- 
ton. The next important points, following the 
stream downwards, are Bickleigh, Silverton, 
Thorverton, Bramford Speke and Cowley 
Bridge.” 

It is only just, however, to Mr. Dewar to 
acknowledge that his information on the 
different fisheries is correct. The Leach, 
for instance, much of which is in Lord de 
Mauley’s hands, is rightly characterized. 
So, too, with the Devonshire Exe, which 
always seems to us the prince of Devon 
trout streams. The size of its fish, method 
of fishing, flies to be used, and hotels at 
which to stay, are all clearly stated. Yet 
another famous Devon river, the Otter, is 
fairly estimated, and flies for it and other 
information carefully given. Mr. Dewar’s 
facts are thus unimpeachable, and the 
book may be safely recommended to wander- 
ing anglers. It is to be hoped that a com- 
panion volume for northern streams may 
soon be published to complete the enumera- 
tion of English trout rivers. 

The author’s two groups of flies—one 
for dry-fly fishing on chalk streams and the 
other for the more impetuous waters of 
moorland districts—will be found useful. 
He is quite correct, also, in tracing the ruin 
of so many once excellent trout streams to 
chemical pollution and want of water, a 
deficiency due to excessive drainage and the 
freaks of millers in holding it up in ponds. 
He afterwards suggests two more—shortness 
of supply of flies (due, in all probability, to 
droughts), and the interference of water com- 
panies. Most anglers would be astonished at 
the large-sized fish vouched for by the author. 
On the Nadder, for instance, in Wilts, he 
thinks trout above Tisbury would average 
141b., while on the Test the records of the 
Houghton Club show that the average 
weight of both trout and grayling has been 





as nearly as possible 2lb. On the Marquis 
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of Ailesbury’s preserves in the Savernake 
river the average weight is the same. Mr. 
Dewar reminds us of the huge trout 
weighing 16 lb. 2 oz. which was captured in 
the Itchen in 1888, and that, thanks to the 
irony of fate, by a rustic armed with a 
plain hazel rod and a minnow; but we 
venture to doubt concerning the Otter fish 
killed in 1896, and said to weigh 5}lb. 
After fishing that river for a quarter of a 
century we have never known one of more 
than 2]b., and then only a single fish. 

Full information is imparted in these pages 
concerning that mysterious yet excellent 
Devon trout-fly the “ blue upright,” which 
may be vainly sought in manuals of entomo- 
logy. A good deal of this book has special 
interest for dry-fly fishermen, and a third 
method of fishing (besides dry and wet fly) 
will be new to many. This consists in 
fishing with one large sunk fly, such as an 
alder or a Wickham, over a “tailing” 
trout, or in rough water or during a high 
wind which puts dry-fly fishing out of the 
question. Indeed, there is much that is 
novel and attractive in Mr. Dewar’s book, 
which is well worth the consideration of those 
who enjoy the problems of trout fishing. 
The furthest point west at which the chalk 
crops out, however, he should know is Beer 
Head, in Devon, and not St. Reine’s Hill, 
in Dorset. And he twice tells the well- 
worn story of apprentices stipulating that 
they shall not be fed too often with 
salmon, once connecting it with the Thames, 
and once asserting that “there are old 
indentures still existing which stipulate 
that apprentices at Axminster shall not be 
fed on salmon more than twice a week.’ 
This assertion has often been questioned, 
and no such indentures have ever been pro- 
duced. These are small blemishes, however, 
in a pleasant book, redolent of spring and 
the trout stream. 








Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rois: a Thir- 
teenth-Century French Version of Egidio 
Colonna’s De Regimine Principum. Now 
first published, with Introduction and 
Notes, by 8. K. Molenaer. (Columbia, 
University Press; New York, Macmillan.) 

Tue student of medieval politics has long 

been familiar with the Latin original of this 

work, reprinted as it was over and over 
again during the infancy of typography; 
but though several versions exist, none of 
them is in print. The‘ Mirour Exemplaire,’ 
printed at Paris in 1517 by Eustace, though 
attributed to Gilles of Rome (Colonna) on 
the title-page, bears no relation to his book, 
and is a translation of the ‘Liber de Ad- 
ministratione Principum,’ a later work, 
written, ———- to Mr. Gilson, by Jean 
de Marigny, Archbishop of Rouen, in the 
early part of the fourteenth century. It is 
pleasant, therefore, to welcome an edition 
of the text of the French translation, and 
the more because its form suggests that 
this volume is but the first of a series of 
such publications. 

Dr. Molenaer has added to his text an 
introduction and notes. The introduction 


uses once again the article on Colonna 
in the ‘ Histoire Littéraire,’ with a few re- 
marks from other sources, supported by a 
list of authorities consulted, covering three 
pages. It seems unnecessary to have read 








Rashdall and Denifle when one has no 
more understanding of the teaching of the 
medisval university than is shown on 

. xvii, and indeed the list, taken in con- 
junction with the result produced, irresisti- 
bly recalls the well-known remark of another 
American scholar on mastering the alphabet. 
Lists of editions should never be taken from 
the ‘Hist. Litt.’ without verification—in 
this case Nos. 1 and 2 are the same book 
(Hain, *107, 129 f.). There are, too, 
curious gaps in an obviously omnivorous 
reading. Dr. Molenaer seems to be unaware 
that Hoccleve’s ‘ Regiment of Princes’ has 
been issued by the E.E.T.S., yet he has 
read the thesis of a German dissertation- 
hunter who ‘‘discovered” the sources of 
the poem more than four centuries after 
Hoccleve had written them in full on the 
margin of his manuscript. The notes are 
valuable, and contain some remarkable in- 
stances of editorial ability, but are disfigured 
by such remarks as those on p. 432, which 
might pass as a professorial aside, meant 
to relieve the tedium of a lecture, but are 
something like impertinence in a work 
addressed to scholars. 

The part of the introduction which deals 
with the manuscripts of the work is by far 
the most unsatisfactory. The editor seems 
unfamiliar with their use (he prints letters 
marked for omission in his text), and he 
has been most unfortunate in the source 
from which he drew his account of the 
English MSS. Eg. 811 is not a manuscript 
of this version at all; Add. 22,274 belongs 
to an expanded variety; and Harl. 4385 
(early fifteenth century) is attributed to 
Henry de Ganchy; 15 E. vi., the famous 
Shrewsbury book, is not even mentioned. 
Of these MSS., Harl. 4385 (H.) most 
nearly represents the original. It is rather 
difficult, too, to understand the advan- 
tage of the editor’s rule of printing a line 
of the manuscript in a line of type, espe- 
cially as he does not carry it out uniformly ; 
and it is a pity that he has not marked his 
extensions of abbreviations. We should 
have been glad of some reason for splitting 
up “‘ainzne” into “ainz ne,” and of some 
authority for the use of ‘‘cen’”’ for ‘ ceu.” 
Lastly, we have to remonstrate with Dr. 
Molenaer on the extreme difficulty of making 
any reference from the notes to the text. 

When all this is said, however, we have 
to congratulate the editor on a solid and 
valuable bit of work. Space would fail us 
to follow him through his notes, and we 
shall be compelled to notice them very 
briefly. P. 3,7, we do not think the read- 
ing, which is found in all MSS., a scribal 
error, but a free translation, bearing the 
gloss in mind. P. 20, 5, H. reads ‘les non 
sachans.” P. 28, 38, H. omits “‘ mangeurs.” 
P. 33, 27 seq., should read “ largesce de fere 
petit despens, l’autre magnificence, |’autre 
vertu de grant cuer, l’autre amour d’onneur, 
Yautre humilite, Pautre benignite, l’autre 
amablete, l’autre verite.’ P. 35, 18, the 
omission of “plus” is a scribal error. 
P. 38, 14, insert ‘‘si’” before “‘est.’’ P. 41, 
3, “quer” —“‘car.” P. 48, 2, ‘devoie”— 
‘‘devee,” not ‘defaille,’ &c. P. 49, 20, 
there is no lacuna here; omit ‘et’ before 
‘‘ fet,” and read ‘‘a” for “en.” P. 50, 39, 
for “maladies” read ‘‘eaux.” P. 53, 25, 
for “nies” H. reads ‘‘nefs.” P. 55, 38, for 
“comme” read “bonne”; H. reads ‘‘suivre,” 





and so inl. 40. P. 58, 19, H. reads “giz”. 
20, H. reads ‘“‘ilz seront bestiaulx,” and 
“‘semblent”; 29, read “ils ne vont mig 
selon,” &c. P. 60, 7, period after “large. 


ment.” P. 61, 3, H. reads “ et en gardant 
on les acroist.” P. 62, 9, H. reads “ deg ij 
aux richesses de celui qui.” P. 63, 3, for 
“quer” read “que”; 4, for “qui” read 
“quen”; 9, “ne” is not required in the 
sense; 29, “dont” should be “ Dont.” 
P. 73, 30, the correction here is needless: 
H. reads “‘esprouver sa vie se il ne lui.” 
P. 74, 14, omit “et les”; 16,a bad blunder; 


read ‘‘si comme Seneque dist”; 17, read 


“‘achatier que en appert prier,” &. P, 79, 
2, H. reads ‘“‘esmuet.” P. 80, 11, the in. 
sertion of ‘‘ enseigne ” shows a certain want 
of familiarity with French medieval litera. 
ture; 33, H. reads ‘‘ quele chose elle doit 
estre, nous prouverons par ij raisons que les 
roys et les princes doivent estre humbles,” 
P. 82, 30, ‘‘ mariage” is found in all MS§, 
P. 83, 21, H. also reads “lui.” P. 87, 28, 
H. inserts “qui”; 32, H. reads “ n’est,” 
P. 88, 25, read ‘ blans”; 36, for “seul” 
read ‘‘foible.’ P. 275, 28, read “ en droit 
foy quideroit,’’ &c. P. 283, 36, for “re. 
garder” read ‘‘savoir si.” P. 329, 24, 
read ‘‘ tormentes et des secrez,” &c. P. 358, 
27, H. reads ‘‘Grece.” P.360, 20, H. reads 
‘““Grecs.” P. 413, 22, H. reads ‘Et doit 
leu diligement saporvier au chastel vin plain 
et vin aigre pour boire a ceulx dedens, pour 
ce que par trop boire eaue Is ne deviengnet 
trop foibles.” 

The student will now be in a position to 
judge for himself of the value of the editor’s 
work. For our part, we offer him again our 
hearty congratulations upon it. But at the 
same time we venture to think that the 
edition clearly points out the inadvisability 
of printing a mediseval work from one M8, 
only, save in the most exceptional circun- 
stances. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Black Terror: a Romance of Russia. By 
John K. Leys. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Tuts is a novel of the orthodox sensational 
type—a story of Nihilists, spies, and detec- 
tives such as would have delighted Edgar 
Poe. It is, however, almost too great 4 
flight of the imagination for the reader to 
ne el that the Nihilists and Anarchists of 
Russia have an island belonging to them, 
one of the Hebrides or closely adjoining, in 
which they incarcerate their persecutors 
when they have kidnapped them. The hero 
of the tale is an Englishman, a certain Mr. 
Heath, who is employed in executing repairs 
of the ancestral castle—which can hardly 
have been a “feudal” one, as it is called— 
of a certain Prince Kropenski. How the 
prince is spirited away from his estate and 
is found a prisoner in the island ; how he's 
shot by a Nihilist with the mysterious 
name of Von Mitschka; and how Heath 
marries his daughter, the fair Princess 
Irene, is duly told in this sensational 
romance, which can only be considered 4 
caricature of Russian life and Russian 1- 
stitutions. We expect shortly to see it 
advertised as “forbidden by the censorship 

in Russia.’’ We must not forget to add 

Heath personifies the Emperor Alexander, 
who is Lite ed and held in captivity till 
he has quate a constitution and other i 
stitutions to Russia. All the evils unde 
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which the country suffers are to be cured by 
a stroke of the pen. The poor autocrat 
is held responsible for any hitch in the 
political machine, however trifling its cha- 
racter. 
Siren City. By Benjamin Swift. (Methuen 
& Co.) 
TuerE is a pleasanter (though still by 
no means @ pleasant) tone in Benjamin 


Swift's latest story than in two pre- 
ublications from the same hand, 





vious 
entitled ‘The Destroyer’ and ‘The Tor- 
mentor. ‘There is still the same stiff and 


staccato style, and occasionally an almost 
sour reflection occurs in the course of the 
writer’s remarks; but these and other minor 
defects are more than compensated by the 

easure of reading a tolerably constructed 
narrative with good local colour, and com- 
position that shows neither weakness nor 
want of training. The city to which the title 
of the book relates is Naples, and the time 
of tho story is indicated in a foot-note as 
“the period when Crispi was first coming 
into power”; and the nature of the story 
may be briefly indicated by mentioning the 
names and descriptions of the leading 
dramatis persone. First there is Rebecca 
Morpeth, who is soon married to a Nea- 

litan, against her father’s will. The 
talian is minutely depicted, as also are his 
friends and surroundings, and ultimately 
the Carmine prison at Naples, in which he 
dies. It may be suspected that the story 
was written to give a place to the detailed 
account of the prison life, which the writer 
says he was enabled to study by permission 
of the prefect of the city. The visit to the 
prison does not seem to have occurred 
during the time to which the story relates. 
Other characters, English and _ Italian, 








occupy less prominent places on the stage; 


among them one lady, a young English 
widow, stands out as being a clever study. 
The guardsman, who loves and ultimately 
marries Rebecca, is a more conventional 
figure. The author now and then alights 
on a successful apophthegm, an instance of 
which may be found in his description of 
love as “a sort of moral feudalism in which 
eat passions are to be given in fee.” 
me hesitation may be felt in approving 
the position occupied by the first chapter. 
It deals with a portion of the story occurring 
when more than two-thirds of it has been 
achieved, and there seems little reason for 
Seplasing this particular section. Were 
suc ee necessary, another por- 
tion might have been preferably selected 
for the purpose. The book tends to excite 
interest in the author’s work as a novelist. 


For a God Dishonoured. By the Author 
of *#**** Long.) 
Tuere is a confused medley of thoughts, 
words, and subjects in this wild story. The 
“comrades” who live in the “ mansions of 
the Just,” and advocate domestic independ- 
ace, women’s rights, and vegetarianism, 
possess a curious and miscellaneous assort- 
ment of ideas. It is hard to realize the in- 
telligence of a writer who says of the 
heroine, “‘That which Clothilde laid at the 
feet of Alwyn [her would-be seducer] was 
the adulation which is often given by her 
Sex to individual members of the priest- 
hood.” The lady’s husband understands 
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the case better, for he gives Alwyn ‘“‘some 
of the most intoxicating wine in his cellars”; 
the lover is repulsed, and thereupon dies a 
suspicious death. Still Clothilde has other 
ambitions to serve. She impersonates her 
husband, who is a peer, in the House of 
Lords; she inherits a peerage “in her own 
right,” and dressed in peer’s robes presents 
herself at the House —and dies of heart 
disease immediately afterwards. Some of 
the expressions made use of in the book are 
very poor. We read of “gelid gusts,” of a 
silence that “ palpitated,” of ‘a revelation 
of inspiritment,” of a ‘‘ semi-detached mar- 
riage-system,” and other inexplicable terms. 
The story must be regarded as unsatisfac- 
tory and immature. 





A Son of the State. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Tue fourth volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
sixpenny novels, ‘‘ never before published in 
book form,” contains the history of a boy 
whose education and training are carried 
out at the expense of the taxpayer, and the 
descriptions of life in various institutions 
are carefully studied and, no doubt, accu- 
rately written out. Though not remarkable 
for any strong sense of humour, Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s writing is nearly always graphic 
and interesting, and his narrative of a 
London boy’s life in a quasi-reformatory 
and training-ship might have been pro- 
longed beyond the limits of ‘the average 
six-shilling novel,” which is the size of the 
volumes constituting the series. Messrs. 
Methuen’s enterprise promises well, and 

includes excellent fiction. 


By W. Pett Ridge. 








DANTE BOOKS. 

UnuikE the literary language which Dante 
sought, and of which he wrote that ‘‘ redolet in 
qualibet civitate nec cubat in ulla,” the Societa 
Dantesca Italiana has a lair in all the chief cities 
of the kingdom. Founded at Florence in 1888, 


| it soon had corresponding branches in other 
| places, and began to work seriously at a critical 





edition of all Dante’s writings. So far only Prof. 
Rajna’s ‘ De Vulgari Eloquentia’ has appeared ; 
but we are promised more. Milan, though it 
had made some efforts to start a Dante Society 
of its own in former years, was late in giving 
its adhesion to the wider association, and its 
committee was not formed till 1896. In 1898 
the Milanese branch had the advantage of hear- 
ing a course of lectures from some of the most 
distinguished Dante scholars in Italy, and these 
have now been published in a pretty little 
volume, for the benefit of other students, by 
the firm of Hoepli, of Milan, under the title 
Con Dante e per Dante. They are much above 
the average of Italian Dante literature, though 
not wholly devoid of two of its most conspicuous 
features—verbosity and ignorance of what has 
been done in other countries; but all are 
interesting and suggestive. Several are on his- 
torical subjects, and these, perhaps, are the best. 
Peter de Vinea (Signor Novati, perhaps some- 
what too dogmatically, considering how far back 
the form is found, condemns ‘‘de Vineis” as 
a ‘‘bad use”) is sympathetically depicted. 
There is nothing in the paper—except, it may 
be, the definite acceptance of Samminiato 
‘*dei Tedeschi” as the scene of Peter’s suicide 
—particularly new to those who have read, for 
instance, Mr. Kington - Oliphant’s ‘Life of 
Frederick II.’; but the story is pleasantly re- 
told, and it is made abundantly clear, if any one 
wants convincing, that Dante felt nothing but 
esteem for Peter. Signor Scherillo on Manfred 
is very similar, except that he touches upon 
what we do not remember to have seen noticed 





before, the subsequent fortunes of the sons 
whom the last Hohenstaufen hero left at the 
mercy of his pitiless conqueror. Frederick, 
the second son, after thirty-five years of prison, 
escaped, and a letter appears to be extant— 
though we wish Signor Scherillo had given a 
more precise reference—in which his kinsman 
Edward I. recommends him (it need not be 
said, without result) to the favourable considera- 
tion of Pope Clement V. The eldest, Henry— 
of whom his contemporary Villani appears to 
have heard vague rumours, but no more— 
lingered in captivity till 1318, when he died a 
man of fifty-four. ‘‘It makes one shudder to 
think,” says Signor Scherillo, 

“that while the poet was dedicating to historical 
infamy those who had pursued with their hate the 
last Swabian king, a yet more cowardly crime was 
being slowly consummated on the last innocent 
scion of that tragic race.” 

Signor L. Rocca treats of ‘ Matelda.’ Let us 
hope it is an omen of the rise of a saner school 
of criticism in Italy that he is content to go back 
to the almost universal traditional interpretation 
which sees in the graceful guardian of the 
terrestrial Paradise the glorified figure of the 
great countess who aided Gregory VII. to bring 
the Emperor to his knees. The objections that 
have been made to this view are for the most 
part of the feeblest and most saugrenu kind ; 
Signor Rocca himself does not, we think, quite 
see how feeble. 

What value did the Humanists set upon 
Dante? is a question which Signor V. Rossi 
discusses at some length. He thinks that there 
was more admiration for him in Renaissance 
times than is generally supposed. We are in- 
clined to believe that the common view is right. 
Sometimes, no doubt, an honest pedant like 
Landino would recognize a greatness which he 
could not comprehend, and do his best to 
honour it by interminable and futile ‘‘ ex- 
position,” or a somewhat kindred genius, like 
Michael Angelo, would show ina rugged, nervous 
sonnet or two that he did comprehend it. But 
the spirit of the age was the other way. How 
could the delineator of Malebolge be really 
appreciated by a generation whose days were 
spent mainly in qualifying for that place of 
abode? or what sympathy could there be be- 
tween the lover of Beatrice and the hangers-on 
of Sforzas and Borgias? At the best his serious- 
ness shamed their frivolity. One sees the want 
of sympathy even in Petrarch. There is all the 
Renaissance spirit in his sneer at the poet 
who was admired by ‘‘dyers, tavern-keepers, 
butchers, and the like.” Signor del Lungo, 
in his lecture on ‘Dante and Florence,’ so far 
as we can make out from his tremendous 
sentences—two to the page on an average, but 
we have found one of twenty-six lines—seems 
also to think that Humanism was a benefit to 
society, and the Italian, more especially the 
Medicean, influence a blessing to France. Also 
he gets in a good deal of what the Piper in 
the ‘ Bothie’ would have called ‘‘his eternal 
political humbug.” However, he does recognize 
that contact with France has not been advan- 
tageous to the Italian language; a fact of which 
this volume, alas! gives evidence enough. 

The feeling for nature in Dante is a subject 
that had been well treated of in English, at 
any rate, before Signor Zuccante took it in 
hand. We do not know that he adds much to 
what has been said; and he rather darkens 
counsel by mixing up the metaphysical and the 
sesthetic conceptions of “nature,” as when he 
makes the prohibition of the study of Aristotle’s 
works on natural history in the early Middle 
Ages responsible in some way for the neglect of 
the poetical sentiment of natural beauty. The 
decay and revival of this sentiment cannot be 
considered apart from the eclipse of poetry 
generally which prevailed, roughly speaking, 
from 590 to1200 a.p. It isa little amusing, in 
view of a frequently recurring topic of news- 
paper lamentation, to find that, in this writer's 
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opinion, ‘‘ Florence has again become the seat 
of all that is beautiful and noble, such as Dante 
in his heart held dear ”—including, we suppose, 
the new boulevards and the road up to 
Samminiato. 

Signor Giacosa concludes the series with a 
paper on ‘Light in the Divine Comedy.’ He 
touches on the curious, if not very important 
question, By what light did Dante see in hell, 
where he expressly tells us that it was all dark ? 
and comes to the conclusion that, like the 
*“*Scin Leeca” of Bulwer’s novel, the spirits 
possessed a sort of phosphorescence of their 
own. Oddly enough, he seems to have missed 
the best bit of evidence in favour of this view ; 
we mean the rather obscure passage ‘Par.’ ix. 70 
sqq., where it is explained that the spirits in 
heaven show their joy by increase of brightness, 
**but below, the shade darkens as the mind 
- is sad.” But nothing of this is mentioned in 
that part of the poem where it might be 
expected. 

We congratulate Dr. Scartazzini very heartily 
on the completion of his Enciclopedia Dantesca 
(Milan, Hoepli), none the less because we do 
not feel quite sure that he does not rank us 
among the ‘‘critici malevoli,” from whom, 
nevertheless, he admits that he has learnt 
something. We can assure him that no feeling 
like ill-will ever entered for a moment into any 
criticisms of his work upon which we may have 
ventured. We recognize most fully his claims to 
the gratitude of all Dante students; only we 
regret that, owing, it would seem, to over-haste, 
he allows much of his work to go out in so un- 
digested a state that his great learning does not 
have a fair chance. In our notices of former 
instalments of the ‘ Enciclopedia’ instances in 
plenty have been adduced; but one or two 
more may be given from that now under con- 
sideration. Take, for example, the article 
‘Semiramide.’ All that was wanted was a 
line or two to say who Semiramis was, and a 
quotation of three or four lines from Orosius to 
show whence Dante obtained his knowledge of 
her story and the very terms he uses in his 
allusion to it, and incidentally to set at rest a 
somewhat trivial question of reading. But what 
do we find? Four pages filled with the various 
forms, more or less curious and disgusting, into 
which the older commentators have distorted 
the story; the quotation from Orosius given 
both in Latin and in Italian ; and a reference, 
ten lines long, to Justin, prefaced by the 
remark that Dante does not appear to have read 
him! An analysis of the libretto of Rossini’s 
opera, with a few bars of the overture, would 
have made the thing quite complete. 

Or again, to take an historical example, for 
which such a name as ‘‘San Vittore, Ugo da,” 
will serve. The form that an article like this 
should take is plain enough: first, a reference 
to the passage or passages in which the name 
occurs ; then a succinct account of what is 
known of the person, followed by a biblio- 
graphy of his works, if an author, and a list of 
authorities from whom the student who wishes 
for more details can obtain them. We do not 
want these various heads of information shot 
down in a confused heap—the reference to 
‘Par.’ xii. 133 is dropped casually into the 
middle of the article !—and obscured by ex- 
tracts from early commentaries, blundering 
away one after another. 

Perhaps a dictionary is not the best place 
for the discussion or decision of controverted 
questions ; but readers have at least the right 
to ask that if the author does express an 
opinion, he should not vary it within the limits 
of an article. Under ‘‘Spada” we have, pro- 
perly enough, a reference to the curious phrase 
in which Dante speaks of certain heretics as 
being ‘‘ like swords to the Scriptures, in render- 
ing straight faces crooked.” Dr. Scartazzini 
begins by saying that this means ‘‘ mutilate the 
Scriptures, as a sword mutilates a handsome 
face.” Then, after giving, according to his wont, 





extracts from many commentators, and quoting 
with approval Lombardi’s rejection of the older 
view that the allusion was to the distorted re- 
flection in a polished sword-blade, he winds up 
by arguing in favour of this very view, and, so 
far as one can make out, giving his adhesion to 
it. Herein he is probably right ; but he might 
let his readers know which horse he means to 
back definitively. Such open hedging destroys 
all confidence in his judgment. 

Dr. Scartazzini’s etymologies are as wild as 
ever. He thinks nothing of giving ‘* secondo 
alcuni” a derivation of trastullare (verb) from 
transtuli (!), and for trastullo (sb.) three deriva- 
tions differing from this and all inconsistent 
with each other, two of them, moreover, being 
absolutely rejected by Diez, to whom he refers. 
He seems, indeed, quite unaware that etymo- 
logy is a science, having its rules, or that a 
word can no more have two derivations than 
two straight lines can have a common segment. 
Which being so, he had better have let this 
branch of the subject alone. 

Miss Constance Blount’s Some Similes from 
the Paradiso of Dante Alighieri (Chapman 
& Hall) belongs toa class of books which put 
the conscientious reviewer in adilemma. He 
does not want to speak harshly of work that 
must have cost a certain amount of honest 
labour and involved a pretty close study of a 
masterpiece of literature; yet he cannot con- 
ceal from himself that when the work is done 
it is absolutely useless to any living soul, and 
that the labour might have been expended 
with much more profit to the worker if the 
study had been conducted on other lines. In 
the time that it must have taken Miss Blount 
to put together this rather elementary abstract 
of the ‘ Paradiso,’ with such enlightening mar- 
ginal headings as the following, selected from 
one page: ‘‘Ignorant Fishermen,” “ Swords,’ 
*“*Corn,” ‘*Plum Tree,” ‘‘Ship,” ‘‘ Saints,” 
‘* Sinners,” she might, for instance, by looking 
in the right places, have found out something 
to illustrate some of the still outstanding ob- 
scurities of the poem; perhaps even the 
‘* Swords,” which are no other than the weapons 
as to the purport of which Dr. Scartazzini, as 
we have said, cannot make up his mind. On 
the same page, too, are a couple of bad blunders 
in translation, which consultation of no more 
recondite an authority than Cary would have 
saved. To students, as we have explained, 
the book is practically useless ; whereas, with 
a little more trouble, it might have had a cer- 
tain value as a running abstract. Such a 
passage as canto xxii. 139-144, for instance, 
could have been made practically intelligible in 
no more words than are used by Miss Blount 
in reproducing and deepening its obscurity : 
‘** He sees, too, the daughter of Latona without 
the shadow ; Hyperion’s son, too, he sees, and 
near to him are Dion [!]and Mercury.” Perhaps, 
however, she was not conscious that any explana- 
tion was needed ; in which case we fear that, so 
far from being qualified to distribute even crumbs 
of instruction, she has yet to learn the right 
method of seeking them for herself. Of all 
writers that ever wrote, Dante is the one who 
least repays perfunctory study. 








TRANSLATIONS. 


The Diary of a Condemned Man. By Alfred 
Hermann Fried. Translated from the German 
by S. van Straalen. (Heinemann.)—This book 
is apparently the authentic diary of a man con- 
demned to death for murder. The object of its 
publication is, by arousing sympathy with the 
sorrows of the condemned man, to stimulate a 
feeling against capital punishment. It fails in 
its object, partly because the man alienates all 
sympathy by his whining self-pity. He is very 
sorry for himself, and very indignant at the 
barbarity of society for executing him ; but he 
wastes very little sorrow on the fate of the man 
whom he has murdered. The book is almost 





—— 
nauseous from beginning to end for the 
mawkish and unmanly complaints of the 
criminal, and the only thing one can say for him 
is that it is a pity he was not put out of his 
misery sooner. Capital punishment will not be 
abolished for such arguments as this ; indeed, 
one almost feels glad that such a creature wag 
effectively prevented from producing children 


like him ; for he was married, and he ends by ° 


urging his wife to kill and poison society 
generally, but to do it stealthily. 

Prof. Hieronimus. Translated from the 
Danish of Amalie Skram by Alice Stronach 
and G. B. Jacobi. (Lane.)—Fru Skram is one 
of the hardiest representatives of the naturalistic 
school in the North; indeed, there are some of 
her admirers who boast that she could give 
points to Zola himself if required. This, so far 
as we are aware, is the first time that she has. 
appeared in an English dress, and although 
‘ Prof. Hieronimus’ is nothing like so powerfub 
as ‘ Heliemyrsfolket,’ and other of her stories. 
which we forbear to mention, it is none the legs 
convincing because it is perfectly decent. It 
also possesses a strong personal interest. It ig 
supposed to relate the author’s own experiences. 
in a private lunatic asylum controlled by an 
eminent psychiatrical expert, whose altogether 
extraordinary influence over every one who 
comes within his ken will be quite inexplicable 
to the readers of the story. e chief impres- 
sion we carry away of the omnipotent Hiero- 
nimus is that of a mean and crafty tyrant, who 
deliberately irritates and ill-uses those of his 
patients who do not cringe to him. Of any- 
thing like power or striking individuality—quali- 
ties which one might naturally expect to find 
in a man in such a unique position of trust— 
there is no trace. Either Fru Skram’s cha- 
racterization is here for once at fault, or she is. 
intentionally satirizing a person she detests. 
On the other hand, the horrors of the private 
asylum described in these pages are real enough, 
and if only a tithe of the abuses and irre- 
gularities described be true, it is high time the 
Folkthing amended the existing lunacy laws in 
Denmark which make such outrages possible. 
The whole narrative seems to bear the impress 
of truth, so vividly realistic is it in every detail. 
The translation, we may add, is far above the 
average. 


The Miracles of Antichrist. Translated from 
the Swedish of Selma Lagerlof by P. B. Flach. 
(Gay & Bird.)—This is an uncommonly good 
translation of the masterpiece (so far) of the 
already eminent Swedish novelist Fréken 
Lagerlof. It consists, for the most part, of & 
series of brilliant and picturesque. character- 
sketches of peasant life in the Etna district of 
Sicily ; and Mongibello (to give the volcano its 
local name) has a personality of its own and 
dominates the whole narrative. A quite un- 
obtrusive moral purpose underlies the whole 
story, or rather collection of stories, viz., the 
reconciliation of Socialism and Catholicism, which 
are represented as unnecessarily hostile forces. 
Antichrist from the author’s = of’ view is 
the former of these forces. The book has already 
established its author’s reputation in her 
native land, and should also make her popular 
here, for it abounds with good things and is 
inspired throughout by a contagious optimism. 
There are some marvellous descriptions of 
scenery, as was to be expected from an author 
who has the rare gift of minute observation 
combined with soaring fancy and a truly poetic 
instinct. On the other hand, we notice (with 
surprise in this case) that lack of humour which 
is characteristic of nearly all contemporary 
Scandinavian fiction. 


Russian Reader: Lermontof’s Modern Hero. 
With English Translation and Biographical 
Sketch by Ivan Nestor-Schnurmann. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.)—There are so few 
available books for Englishmen desirous of 


studying Russian that we feel a natural inclina- 
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tion to welcome Mr. Nestor-Schnurmann’s 
‘Reader.’ We will also readily acknowledge 
that he has appended to the Russian original a 
ciear translation, and in his ‘‘ Biographical 
Sketch” has given some information on the 
character and writings of Lermontof. We do 
not, however, altogether agree with his opinions, 
and esthetic criticism seems to us rather out of 
Jace in a work of this kind. The accents, 


oi great difficulty of the language, are carefully 


marked throughout. We disagree, however, 
entirely with the plan of Mr. Schnurmann’s work, 
and we will frankly give our reasons for doing 
so. This is the first ‘‘ reader” in any language, 
go far as our experience goes, where the help to 
the student takes the form of giving a literal 
translation on opposite pages of the book which 
he is to study. Surely such a method is self- 
destructive. What we acquire so easily is 
rapidly forgotten. It is the very trouble which 
we take in looking words out in a dictionary 
which causes us to learn the language. Most 
students of Greek and Latin will remember 
how little really their ‘‘ cribs” did for them in 
their boyhood. And yet we have Mr. Schnur- 
mann speaking of the ‘‘ waste of time and 
labour” in properly working at a language. 
Surely among the ‘‘ busy men of the diplomatic 
or military services” there must be some who 
wish to understand the principles of the lan- 
guage they are studying. It seems a pity that 
a rich and finely constructed language like 
Russian should be taught—and at A 
ahome of sound philology—in such a slipshod 
fashion. Finally, even if we admit, which we 
do not, that ‘A Modern Hero’ is the best 
work which Mr. Schnurmann could have chosen, 
by adhering to one book throughout the learner 
has no means of mastering specimens of dif- 
ferent styles. Would it not have been better 
to begin, say, with two or three stories of heroic 
times from Karamzin’s history; to have given 
an extract or so from Gogol, Tourguénief, and 
Tolstoi; and even a few pieces of poetry, a 
fable of Krylof, a lyric of Pushkin, and things 
of the kind? Where, too, are the grammatical 
foot-notes we might well have expected? There 
must be difficulties in grammar to be explained. 
We hope sincerely that Mr. Schnurmann will 
atone for this book by one on more scholarly 
lines, and more worthy of the University of 
Cambridge. We had thought that the heresy 
was long since dead that modern languages are 
only worthy of being acquired in a rough-and- 
ready and gossiping manner. Least of all should 
Russian have such treatment. 





SYRIAC AND HEBREW LITERATURE, 


The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the 
Gospels. Re-edited from two Sinai MSS. and 
from P. de Lagarde’s Edition of the Evangeliarum 
Hierosolymitanum by Agnes S. Lewis and 
Margaret D. Gibson. (Kegan Paul & Co.)—Up 
to 1892 only one codex (styled A) of the Palesti- 
nian Syriac Lectionary was known to exist. 
This was the Vatican MS. which had been de- 
scribed by Assemani, and edited first by Count 
Miniscalchi Erizzo (1864), and subsequently by 
Lagarde (published, after his death, in 1892). 
But almost simultaneously with the appearance 
of the latter edition a codex of the same lection- 
ary (styled B) was found by Mrs. Lewis in the 
convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. In 
the succeeding year Dr. Rendel Harris dis- 
covered a third codex (C) in the same convent. 
The date of A is a.p. 1030, of B 1104 (if cal- 
culated by the Constantinopolitan era of the 
Creation), and of C (by the same era) 1118. The 
plan adopted in the present edition of the lec- 
tionary is to take the text of B asa basis, and 
to give the variants from A and C in the left 
and right margins respectively. This course is, 
in the present state of our knowledge, the best 
that could have been adopted, for the con- 
struction of a critical text will have to be de- 
layed until an exhaustive study of all the extant 


materials has been made. We must own that, 
after a first glance at parts of the introduction, 
we were disposed to think lightly of the edi- 
tion before us; for much that we saw there is 
merely sketchy, and can hardly rank as in any 
sense a serious contribution to the science 
of the subject. The presence of some mis- 
prints in the parts at which we looked first 
also predisposed us to pass an unfavourable ver- 
dict on the book. It was, therefore, with 
a certain amount of misgiving that we began 
to test the correctness of the lectionary by 
collating passages in Lagarde’s edition of the 
Vatican text with the variants given in the left 
margin of the present edition ; but we are glad 
to be able to say that the book came out well 
from the ordeal. The parts collated proved 
correct, no variant having been omitted, and 
all entries appearing in perfectly correct form. 
We have also collated the contents of the two 
photographic facsimiles (one from B, and the 
other from C) with the printed text, and we 
have discovered the omission of only one variant 


from Codex C (})2?¥°3 for pads, manifestly a 
scribe’s error). We are, therefore, now disposed 
to consider the edition as trustworthy for pur- 
poses of further study and research. If the 
codices B and C had been within reach, it would 
have been our duty to test a sufliciently large 
number of passages in the printed text, for the 
value of the edition lies, of course, in the read- 
ings of these two codices, and not in those of 
the already well-known Vatican MS.; but as the 
originals remained on Mount Sinai, we must go 
by the evidence before us, and this, as we have 
shown, has proved favourable so far as the pas- 
sages collated are concerned. With regard to 
the dates, already mentioned, which are now 
assigned to B and CO, Mrs, Lewis explains in a 
note on p. xii that the mistake as to these which 
she made in ‘ Studia Sinaitica,’ No. 1, ‘‘ pro- 
bably arose from a dispute” which she had 
‘* with Father Galakteon about the date of the 
Creation, a point on which he averred that the 
Eastern Church disagrees with the Western.” 
We will not, however, undertake to decide the 
point in this place, but will end our remarks by 
saying that the editors have by this publication 
laid scholars under a great debt of gratitude. 


La Littérature Syriaque. Par Rubens Duval. 
** Anciennes Littératures Chrétiennes,” II. 
(Paris, Lecoffre.)—Syriac literature forms one 
of the principal sources for the history of the 
Oriental churches, and it was, therefore, only 
to be expected that it should be placed early 
in a series of works bearing the general title 
‘*Anciennes Littératures Chrétiennes.” The 
question, also, whether the new work will be 
much needed by English students must be 
answered in the affirmative. The late Prof. 
Wright’s ‘Short History of Syriac Literature’ 
(reprinted in 1894 from the ninth edition of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’) is, of course, 
most excellent, but the special merit of Prof. 
Duval’s book consists in the arrangement of its 
first part (consisting of 325 pages) according to 
subjects, beginning with poetry and ending 
with translations from the Greek. In Prof. 
Wright’s work the chronological sequence of 
authors is kept all through, so that no con- 
tinuous account of any special subject was pos- 
sible. The last eighty pages of the new book 
are occupied with short biographies of Syrian 
writers, St. Ephrem standing first, and Bar- 
Hebreeus closing the list. But for this part of 
the subject Prof. Wright’s work is of much 
greater use, for it is manifestly inconvenient to 
have an author’s biography separated from a 
complete account of his writings. We there- 
fore arrive at the result that each book is 
useful in its way, and that students will not 
care to be without either. We must add that 
in our opinion Prof. Duval’s work could not 
have been so full as it is if Wright’s ‘Syriac 
Literature’ had not been written. This is an 





indebtedness which Prof. Duval would probably 


be the last to deny. We have tested the refer- 
ences to printed works on several points, and 
we have found them up to date in almost every 
instance. Some works were, of course, passing 
through the press simultaneously with Prof. 
Duval’s proof-sheets, and no absolute complete- 
ness can, therefore, be expected. The index 
of authors contains mainly the names of Syrian 
writers. We wish that it included the Greek 
writers mentioned and also modern editors. 
We hear that a second edition of this book is 
already in preparation. 


Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatik. Von Theo- 
dor Néldeke. Zweite verbesserte Auflage. Mit 
einer Schrifttafel von Julius Euting. (Leipzig, 
Tauchnitz ; London, Williams & Norgate.)— 
The appearance in a second edition of Prof. 
Néldeke’s ‘ Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatik’ 
is an encouraging sign of the continued—and 
possibly even increasing—interest that is being 
taken in Syriac studies. Ndldeke’s Grammar 
has, since the appearance of the first edition in 
1880, been justly regarded as the completest 
and most scientifically arranged introduction to 
the intricacies of classical Syriac. We do not, 
of course, deny the special merits of either 
Duval’s Grammar (Paris, 1881) or Nestle’s 
shorter work on the same subject (Latin edition, 
1881; English translation of the second Latin 
edition, 1889). But Noldeke’s grasp of detail 
and exhaustive exposition of difficulties must be 
allowed to stand unrivalled, and English Semi- 
tists have, therefore, so far shown a decided pre- 
ference for his guidance in classical Syriac as 
well as in several other Aramaic dialects. In his 
preface to the new edition Prof. Néldeke tells us 
that, though the work has been much improved 
in detail, no attempt has been made at intro- 
ducing changes of a far-reaching character. 
One important point to notice is that much 
more use has now been made of the Syriac 
Bible (especially the synoptic Gospels) for the 
purpose of illustrating the rules of syntax. 
This is due to the growing conviction that many 
portions of the Syriac Scriptures are written in 
good *‘ idiomatic Syriac, which reads better than 
the Semitic Greek of the original.” Another in- 
teresting feature of the second edition consists in 
the recognition of the influence of the Assyrian 
language on Aramaic ; the existence of a certain 
number of Assyrian loan-words is, therefore, 
readily admitted. In cases of this kind Prof. 
Néldeke follows the statements of Jensen as in- 
corporated in Brocklemann’s ‘Syriac Dictionary.’ 
The new preface also draws the reader's attention 
to the careful correction of the typographical 
errors of the first edition, and among those to 
whom Prof. Néldeke declares himself indebted 
for the detection of these mistakes is men- 
tioned the late Prof. Bensly. 


Syrische Grammatik, mit Litteratur, Chresto- 
mathie, und Glossar. Von Carl Brocklemann. 
(Berlin.)—The series of which the present work 
forms a part used to be known as ‘‘ Porta Lin- 
guarum Orientalium,” but the general title has 
now been changed into ‘‘ Hiilfsmittel fiir das 
Studium der orientalischen Sprachen.” We 
also note that the same series now contains two 
works bearing exactly the same title, the earlier 
work (second edition, 1889; English transla- 
tion, 1889) being by Prof. Nestle. The main 
purpose of the new book is to provide a suitable 
chrestomathy for beginners, but it has been 
considered practical to give a complete ele- 
mentary grammar as well. Dr. Brocklemann 
has within the last few years become known as 
a careful and strenuous worker in both Syriac 
and Arabic literature, and the present work 
seems to be a suitable complement to his 
‘ Syriac Lexicon.’ 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Books of Samuel. By Henry Preserved Smith, 
Professor of Biblical History and Interpreta- 
tion in Amherst College. ‘‘The International 
Critical Commentary.” (Edinburgh, Clark.)— 





Prof. H. P. Smith’s commentary on the books 
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of Samuel is thorough, painstaking, and frank. 
By the last term we mean to denote a readi- 
ness to acknowledge that the difficulties of the 
problem are in many instances of such a kind 
as to exclude a satisfactory degree of certainty in 
exposition. It is well known that the text of 
the books of Samuel is—with the exception, 
perhaps, of Ezekiel— more corrupt than the text 
of any other part of the Hebrew Bible. The 
other great difficulty which confronts the critical 
commentator consists in the complex literary 
process by which the book has finally assumed 
its present canonical form. Prof. Smith deals 
with both the textual and literary problems of 
his task with equal scholarship and tact. With 
regard to textual emendations, it must be 
observed that the Greek version, which the critic 
is continually obliged to cite in order to correct 
the corrupt text of the original, has, unfor- 
tunately, also suffered manifold corruptions. 
No wonder, therefore, that shortly before the 
publication of the present ‘Commentary’ there 
appeared a work by Prof. Lohr (an edition, with 
many fresh remarks, of Thenius’s ‘Commentary’) 
in which the Masoretic text of the books of 
Samuel is treated with much more respect than 
has been accorded to it by Wellhausen, Driver, 
and the author of the work under review. 
The student will, therefore, turn with special 
interest to Appendix I. of the volume before 
us, in order to study the manner in which Prof. 
Smith meets the opposite views of Prof. Lohr. 
There are also instances in which proposed 
emendations of the Hebrew text rest on nothing 
better than private literary taste. Asan example 
a phrase in 2 Samuel i. 21 may be taken. The 
literal rendering of the Hebrew as it stands is, 
‘** Ye mountains of [or rather in] Gilboa, neither 
dew nor rain upon you.” Prof. Smith remarks : 
«¢by-by seems to require a verb, 7) técor GL: 
py xataBy G4®; insert, therefore, 7.” But 
it will seem to many Hebraists that the omission 
of theverb renders the Hebrew phrase much more 
striking and poetic, and that the yu) mécoe and 
ph xataBy of the different Greek MSS. re- 
present an interpretation of the text rather than 
a literal rendering. A further glance at the 
Hebrew inclines one to think that Prof. Smith’s 


emendation is practically impossible, for 207?8 


p>*by 0-5N1 77 would sound much too awk- 
ward to be acceptable, and the phrase would 
certainly look very prosaic if 17° were put after 
“H- Much more certain than the solution of 
textual problems is the literary analysis of the 
books of Samuel. In Appendix III. Prof. Smith 
compares his own results with those of Prof. 
Lohr, and he is there able to say that the 
agreement in the critical analysis between him- 
self and the scholar just named ‘is a matter for 
congratulation.” Both of them accept in sub- 
stance the results of Budde, Cornil], Kittel, and 
Wellhausen, “ whose practical unanimity” is 
sufficiently striking. Where Profs. Smith and 
Lohr correct these results, or add to them, they 
frequently agree, and the value of such agree- 
ment between two independent workers is, 
of course, considerable. We have already in- 
timated that, whilst admiring Prof. Smith's 
work as a whole, we are not able to 
praise it in all its parts. We find, for in- 
stance, that his remarks on the interesting 
term NISI¥ (p. 5) are far too meagre if com- 
pared, e.g., with Prof. Cheyne’s note on the 
same term in ‘The Prophecies of Isaiah,’ vol. i. 
pp. 11-13. A very praiseworthy feature in 
Prof. Smith’s book is his concise way of ex- 
pressing what he has to say ; but we must own 
that Prof. Driver, who is, perhaps, his model in 
brevity, is greatly his superior in lucidity of ex- 
pression and general clearness of presentation. 
These blemishes do not, however, diminish our 
appreciation of the many and substantial excel- 
lences of the work. Prof. Smith’s ‘Commentary’ 
will for some time be the standard work on 
Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on 
scholarly work so faithfully accomplished. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In An Idler in Old France (Hurst & 
Blackett) Mr. Tighe Hopkins shows ability 
in reaping where he has not sown and gather- 
ing where he has not strawed. Many of the 
papers are composed of extracts from certain 
volumes written a few years ago by M. Alfred 
Franklin, and published in a series entitled 
‘*La Vie Privée d’Autrefois.” The occasional 
allusions to that gentleman are utterly inade- 
quate as an acknowledgment or explanation 
of Mr. Hopkins’s wholesale plagiarisms. The 
paper called ‘The Surgeon-Barber,’ consisting 
of thirty-two pages, seems to be taken from 
M. Franklin’s little book ‘Les Chirurgiens.’ In 
another of Mr. Hopkins’s essays the first fifteen 
pages are based in like manner upon one of 
M. Franklin’s books before that writer’s name 
is even mentioned. We give an example of the 
Englishman’s method taken at haphazard. After 
describing a banquet offered by the town of 
Paris to Catherine de Médicis, a description 
compressed from that given by M. Franklin, 
Mr. Hopkins thus translates his unavowed 
authority :— 


“A menu not ungrateful 
to Catherine, who was a gross 
feeder and subject to in- 
digestion. She had brought 
over cooks from Italy, who 
began to simplify the French 
cuisine, and who stood high 


as artists in their own 
esteem.” — Tighe Hopkins, 
p. 66. 


“ For all this fine talk, the 
cheer at Catherine de Medi- 
cis’s court was poor enough, 
and during the reign of her 
son, Charles IX., ten years 
of bad harvests, keeping the 
country in perpetual dread 
of famine, gave rise to the 
first (?) sumptuary laws 
against extravagant living. 
Increased consumption in 
those days did not mean in- 


‘*Ce séduisant menu...dut 
plaire & Catherine, grosse 
mangeuse et sujette aux in- 
digestions......Hlie avait fait 
venir d’Italie quelques cui- 
siniers qui......commencérent 
4 simplifier un peu la cuisine 
frangaice ..... (ils) se regard- 
aient comme de rands 
artistes, et la vanité était leur 
moindre défaut.”—Franklin, 
* La Cuisine,’ p. 94. 

‘En dépit de ces bAbleries 
on fit toujours maigre chére 
& la cour de Catherine. Dés 
l’avénement au tréne de son 
fils Charles 1X., les mauvaises 
récoltes se succédérent sans 
interruption et, pendant plus 
de dix années, le peuple vécut 
dans la crainte continuelle 
d'une disette. On opposa a 
ce danger une longue série 
d’ordonnances somptuaires... 





creased production or a larger 
importation.” — Tighe Hop- 
kins, p. 67. 


De nos jours tout accroisse- 
meut de consommation crée 
aussitét un accroissement de 
pone mm @’importation. 
1 n’en allait pas de méme en 
un temps,” &c. — Franklin, 
* La Cuisine,’ pp. 97, 93. 

Mr. Hopkins should not have interpolated the 
word ‘‘ first,” which we have italicized, for such 
laws had long been in vogue. But more than 
once he either misapprehends or else takes 
liberties with his unacknowledged text. Thus 
M. Franklin’s statement, ‘‘On engraissait les 
chapons avec des dragées musquées, afin de 
communiquer cette odeur a leur chair” (‘La 
Cuisine,’ p. 129), has evidently originated in 
Mr. Hopkins’s mind the extraordinary idea that 
‘*capons were ‘greased’ with sugar plums” ; 
whilst the Frenchman’s phrase, ‘‘O’est duseizitme 
siécle seulement que date l’usage d’exiger des 
domestiques un livret”—i.e., certificate of 
character (‘La Cuisine,’ p. 112)—is the father 
of Mr. Hopkins’s assertion, ‘‘ This was the era 
when guests in fine houses were first waited on 
by servants in livery.” Our author’s statement 
that the baths in Paris ‘‘ were never closed by 
any edict of Church or State” is incorrect ; we 
know from Delamare that they were shut in 
times of pestilence. But perhaps the most 
curious bit of information to be found in the 
book is that ‘‘ Louis XIII. mounted the throne 
(in 1610) with a full moustache and a slight 
‘imperial’ on the lower lip.” He was then 
between eight and nine years old. 


Croquet, in the ‘*Isthmian Library,” by Mr. 
Leonard B. Williams, published by Messrs. 
Innes & Co., is a competent work on a game 
which leapt into perfection between 1872 and 
1874, and died in 1875, to arise again in 1896. 
A few fogies played it all along ; but the crowds 
of great players who had filled the All England 
Croquet Club grounds at Wimbledon from 1872 
to 1874, and the winter grounds at other places 
through the dark months of those years, 
vanished into space. Why, if the game has a 





chance of living now, it should have died out 
then Mr. Williams cannot tell us. He is hardly 
just to his great predecessors: ‘ Cavendish” 
(Mr. Jones), as remarkable at croquet ag at 
whist, is not even indexed, and of the three 
Heaths, ** Old Heath” and his two sons, only 
one. 


WE are sorry to see that in the revised edition 
of The Vicar of Morwenstow (Methuen & Co.) 
Mr. Baring-Gould retains the scandalous sug- 
gestion that R. S. Hawker married his first wife 
in order to get the money to go to Oxford. We 
pointed out the absurdity of this statement 
when the first edition of the book appeared, 
and as it was repeated the other day by the 
editor of an edition of ‘Hawker’s Poems,’ it 
deserves denial again as a cruel imputation 
on a dead man. Mr. Gould also reiterates his 
conclusion that Hawker was staunch to the 
Church of England till within a short time of 
his death, and has omitted the quotations to the 
contrary effect which we gave. There are two 
ways of revising a book, and that chosen by 
Mr. Gould is not the better. 


EnGuisH poetry does not as a rule lend itself 
very kindly to translation into the Romance lan. 
guages, and it is therefore a remarkable testi- 
mony totheessentially Italian nature of Rossetti’s 
genius that the Italian version of his work, by 
Signor Antonio Agresti, contained in the neat 
little volume Poeste di Dante Gabriele Rossetti 
(Florence, Barbéra) should possess the freshness 
andsucculence (if we may use the term) of success- 
fully transplanted flowers, instead of the aridity, 
as of a hortus siccus, which we associate with ever 
the best executed attempts at transferring poetry, 
especially lyric poetry, from its own to an alien 
tongue. The principal pieces selected as speci- 
mens of Rossetti’s muse are ‘A Last Confession,’ 
‘Sister Helen,’and ‘The Staffand the Scrip.’ The 
first suffers rather from the fact that the trans 
lator’s desire to keep as close as possible to his 
original has compelled him to use blank verse— 
a metrical form to which Italian, with the almost 
invariably ‘‘ feminine” endings of its words, is, 
if Italians would only see it, eminently unsuited. 
Why did he not try to revive the true Italian 
narrative measure, and boldly venture on tera 
rima? In ‘The Staff and the Scrip,’ where 
he has allowed himself to consult the genius 
of his own language by adding one foot to 
the odd and two to the even lines of every 
stanza, and in ‘Sister Helen,’ still more trans 
formed, he has, as it seems to us, achieved an 
unqualified success. In the last it is interesting 
to note that the Italian ear finds three syllables 
in ‘Eastholm’ and ‘ Westholm,’ and _some- 
times two in ‘ Keith.’ The translations are pre- 
ceded by a very intelligent and sympathetic 
essay, in which some account of English painting 
in the last and present centuries leads up to 
the Pre-Raphaelites and Rossetti. We cannot 
acquiesce in Signor Agresti’s verdict on Hogarth: 
‘*E fuori di dubbio e di discussione, Hogarth 
non 8 veramente un grande artista.” It is clear, 
however, that he does not know much about 
him. Had he seen the ‘ David Garrick’ or the 
‘Sigismunda’ he would never have written “Il 
colorito é scialbo......il disegno incorretto. 
Nor does he seem to be aware that there is 
another English school of water-colour besides, 
and by many much preferred to, that which 
paints ‘‘con la solidita e la pienezza di colori 
a’ una tela.” De Wint, or the early Turner, 
would be a revelation to him. As a 5§ 
criticism we would suggest that ‘la fanciulls 
beata” is hardly archaic enough to render ‘The 
Blessed Damosel.’ Why not ‘‘la donzells 
benedetta”? ‘ Willowwood” is hopeless. No 
doubt ‘* bosco di salici” is a correct to 
graphical equivalent; but we take it that 
Rossetti did not employ the word on topo 
graphical grounds. 

A ngEaT box on our table which bears the i- 
scription Shakespeare's Plays contains, in & wor 
derfully small space, all the dramas, and also, we 
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may add, @ volume containing the ‘Poems and 
Sonnets.’ Each play in this ** Handy- Volume 
edition (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) is printed 
separately with a glossary of its own, and the 
slender, light booklets are admirably suited to 
slip into the pocket of the traveller. 

The Jewish Year-Book, edited by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs (Greenberg & Co.), is as full of in- 
formation as ever.—Another useful annual just 
arrived is The School Calendar (Whittaker & 
Co.), which gives a very extensive list of com- 
ing examinations and scholarships. 

David Copperfield has been added to Messrs. 
Dent’s neat little edition of Dickens’s novels. 


Tae reissue of Miss Braddon’s novels by 
Messrs. Downey & Co. now includes Henry 
Dunbar. 

We have on our table The History of South 
America, by an American, translated from the 
Spanish by A. D. Jones (Sonnenschein),— The 

istory of Corsica, by H. L. Caird (Fisher 
Unwin),—The Cyclist’s Continental Companion, 
by Viatores (Nutt),—A Catalogue of Authors 
whose Works are published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. (Boston, U.S., Houghton & Co.),—A 
Catalogue of Books from the Library of the late 
Gleeson White, prefaced bya Tributetohis Memory 
by Prof. York Powell (Isaacs),—A Catalogue of 
the Sculptured and Inscribed Stones in the Cathe- 
dral Library, Durham, by F. J. Haverfield and 
W. Greenwell (Durham, Caldcleugh), — The 
Royal University of Ireland Calendar, 1899 
(Dublin, Thom),—Précis del’ Histoire de France, 
by A. Fortier (Macmillan),—Contes des Fées, by 
Ch. Perrault (Relfe Brothers),—First Exercises 
in French Prose, by H. C. Benbow (Rivingtons), 
—Thucydides: Selections from Book VII., edited 
by E. C. Marchant (Macmillan),—Macaulay’s 
Essay on Milton, edited by J. Downie 
(Blackie), — One Hundred Stories for Com- 
position in Alternative Versions (Blackwood), 
—The New Code for Day Schools, 1899-1900, 
by T. E. Heller (Bemrose),—An Elementary 
Course of Mathematics, by H. S. Hall and 
F. H. Stevens (Macmillan),—Pitt Press Series: 
Boileau, L’Art Poétique, edited by D. N. 
Smith (Cambridge, University Press), — Ele- 
mentary Trigonometry, by A. J. Pressland and 
C. Tweedie, Part I. (Simpkin), — Astronomy 
for the Young, by W. T. Lynn (Stoneman),— 
Laboratory Manual, by H. W. Hillyer (Mac- 
millan),— Yule and Christmas, their Place in the 
Germanic Year, by A. Tille (Nutt),—The Arch- 
bishop's Unguarded Moment, and other Stories, 
by O. F. Adams (Boston, U.S., Page),—The 
Patroness, by G. M. George (Hutchinson),— 
The Rose of Judah, by G. Griffith (Pearson),— 
The Archdeacon’s Daughters, and other Stories, 
by G. A. Musgrave (Digby & Long),—Songs of 
Erinn, by P. J. McCall (Simpkin),—The Way 
of the Kingdom, and other Poems, by W. Hall 
(Sonnenschein),—and Poems and Songs, by R. 
Tannahill (Edinburgh, Menzies). Among New 
Editions we have The Aborigines of Tusmania, 
by H. L. Roth (Halifax, King),—The Life of 
James Thomson, by H. 8S. Salt (Bonner),— 
Hints on French Syntax, with Exercises, by 
F. Storr (Rice),—The Religious Affections, by 
J. Edwards (Melrose),—and Infelix, by Lady 
Duntze (Long). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Hutton’s (W. H.) The English Reformation, cr. 8vo. 1/ 


Poetry. 
James’s (A. C.) Songs of Sixpenny and Pupilroom Rippings, 
&c., 4to. 5/ net. 
Pratt’s (T.) Persephone in Hades, and other Poems, 3/6 net. 
Tennyson’s (Lord) Life and Works, Vol. 11, royal 8vo., scts 
only, 150/ net. 
Drama, 
Crowley’s (A.) Jephthab, and other Mysteries, 8vo. 7/6 
Jones’s (H, A.) Carnac Sahib, 12mo. 2/6 
History and Biography. 
Draper’s (A. S.) The Rescue of Cuba, er. 8vo. 5/ 
Geography and Travel, 
Baring-Gould’s (S.) A Book of the West: Vol. 2, Cornwall, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ 





Science. 
Burnside (W. S.) and Panton’s (A. W.) An Introduction to 
eterminants, 8vo. sewed, 2/6 
Clarke's (J. J.) Orthopedic Surgery, 8vo. 21/ 
Graham’s (J.) An Elementary Treatise of Practical Mathe- 
matics, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
General Literature, 
Carlyle’s (T.) Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. 3, 
Centenary Kdition, 8vo. 3/6 
Duncan’s (Sara Jeanette) The Path of a Star, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Fenn’s (G. M.) King o’ the Beach, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Forbes’s (Athol) A Son of Rimmon, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Jewish Year-Book, edited by J. Jacobs, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Legh’s (M. H. C.) An Incorrigible Girl, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Mendes’s (H. P.) Looking Ahead, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Palgrave’s (M. E.) Driftwood, cr, 8vo. 5/ 
Reed's (T. B.) Parkhurst Sketches, and other Stories, 2/6 
Thorne s (K.) Her Own Way, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Travail = = —. by Gak-Tsok-Sin (Dr. Philpot Crowther), 
cr. 8vo. 3/ 
White’s (A.) The Modern Jew, cr. 8vo. 7/6 


FOREIGN, 
Theology, 
Bullinger (A.): Die modernste Evangelienkritik, 2m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Croix (R. P. C. de la): Mélanges Archéologiques, 4fr. 
Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Aller- 
héchsten Kaiserhausee, Vol. 20, 120m. 
Philology. 
—- (F. H. M.): Adversaria Critica in Aristophanem, 
m. 
Science, 
Polis (P.): Wolkentafeln, 5m. 
General Literature. 
Estrade (J. B.): Les Apparitions de Lourdes, ofr. 








THE GOETHE CELEBRATIONS IN FRANKFORT. 
Fraukfort-on-the-Maine, August 28, 1899. 

Pror. HERMANN GRIMM gave expression the 
other day to his enthusiasm for Goethe in 
the remark that the celebrations this year— 
the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
poet’s birth — would be as nothing compared 
with what they will be a hundred and fifty years 
hence. But even should Goethe appeal more to 
later generations of Germans than he does to 
the present generation—a very questionable 
assumption—it would be difficult to see how at 
least Frankfort could give heartier testimony to 
her pride in her greatest son than she has done 
on this occasion. 

According to the official programme the 
‘*Goethe Feier” began here as early as August 
21st, with a performance of ‘ Prometheus’ and 
*Clavigo’ in the Schauspielhaus, followed by 
innumerable lectures and meetings of Frankfort 
societies. The principal events, however, were 
limited to the following Sunday and Monday. 
On Sunday the proceedings opened with a some- 
what sombre procession of the Biirgermeister 
and representatives of the city, trade guilds, 
schools, &c., to the Goethe monument, where a 
ceremonial homage to the poet took place. In 
the afternoon followed a musical festival in the 
Hippodrome, at which a programme of Goethe 
music — Wagner’s ‘Faust’ Overture, part of 
Schumann’s ‘ Faust’ music, Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to ‘Egmont,’ and similar works—was gone 
through. The city orchestra, several choral 
societies, and some of the leading singers of 
the day (Herr van Rooy, Madame Schumann- 
Heink, amongst others) assisted in what was 
quite a brilliant musical function. In the 
evening the proceedings closed with a general 
illumination of the city and an impressive 
torchlight procession through the streets. On 
Monday, the actual anniversary, the celebra- 
tions began with a more serious ceremony, an 
‘* Akademische Feier,” arranged by the Free 
German ‘* Hochstift” (a Frankfort institution 
which endeavours to take the place of a univer- 
sity) and the German Goethe Society. Here 
(before, for the most part, an invited audience) 
the representatives of various societies and in- 
stitutions were formally welcomed ; then Prof. 
Erich Schmidt, of Berlin, who is always in de- 
mand where the German universities have to 
make an oratorical stand in the eyes of the out- 
side world, gave an eloquent address on Goethe’s 
relations to Frankfort. The theme is too well 
worn to admit of much being said upon it that 
is fresh, but Prof. Schmidt has the faculty of 
always being interesting. His address was the 





best feature of the whole festival. After this 
speech came another by Prof. Valentin, of 
rankfort, who spoke on ‘Goethe in Natur 
und Kunst.’ A banquet in the Palm Gardens 
followed. For those whose enthusiasm for 
Goethe’s memory was still undiminished, a 
concert was provided to fill up the interval be- 
tween the end of the banquet and the rising of 
the curtain in the Opera-house at half-past six. 
The “ Festvorstellung ” here, before a crowded 
house, began with a prologue and a tableau ; 
then followed an admirable performance of 
‘Egmont,’ which gave a much better impression 
of Goethe’s powers as a dramatist than might 
be expected from merely reading this rather 
loosely constructed tragedy. Even when all 
this was over, one had still the opportunity 
of attending a great Commers in the poet’s 
honour, which was carried out with a heartiness 
that could not have been surpassed, even if the 
participators had been university students. 

A special word is necessary for the fine per- 
formances of Goethe’s works by the staff of 
the Frankfort Municipal Theatre—performances 
which to many formed the chief centre of in- 
terest at the festival. Inall, six of Goethe’s prin- 
cipal dramas were announced for performance, 
not counting the hardly effectual attempt to stage 
the noble ‘Prometheus’ fragment. ‘Iphigenie’ 
was produced in the Schauspielhaus on August 
23rd, too early for most of the invited guests ; 
but they had an opportunity of seeing ‘ Clavigo’ 
and ‘Prometheus,’ which were repeated on the 
25th. An almost perfect representation of 
‘Tasso,’ the great ‘‘drama of the future,” as 
Goethe enthusiasts love to call it, served as the 
‘“* Vorfeier” on Saturday evening. ‘ Egmont,’ 
the finest production of all, was, as has already 
been mentioned, performed on Monday ; later 
in the week the first part of ‘ Faust’ is to be 
given at reduced prices in the Opera - house ; 
and, as the conclusion of the festival, a free 
performance of ‘ Gétz von Berlichingen,’ for the 
school children and working men’s clubs of the 
city, is down for the first week in September. 
Such of these plays as I had the opportunity 
of seeing were produced in tasteful (indeed, 
elaborate) mountings, in practically uncut ver- 
sions, and, on the part of the actors, with 
evident enthusiasm. To the credit of the German 
actor it must be said that he is rarely without 
two things, the art of tasteful declamation and 
poetic intelligence ; but the feature that was 
likely to strike an English visitor most in these, 
as in all German performances, was the atten- 
tion to ensemble, that equalness of execution 
which makes it impossible to single out any one 
player as a ‘‘star.” As a whole, the Frankfort 
festival has been quite a memorable event, and 
redounds greatly to the credit of its organizers. 

Joun G. ROBERTSON. 








‘TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS.’ 

August 28, 1899.. 
WE notice in your issue of August 26th 
Messrs. Macmillan’s letter concerning our 
announcement of a new edition of ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,’ and beg to say that this 
announcement was the result of a complete 
misapprehension. We regret exceedingly the 

annoyance it has caused. MetHuen & Co. 








LOLLARDRY. 
4, Lawn Road, Haverstock Hill, August 24, 1899. 

In Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s interesting account 
of the Lollard movement after the death of 
Wycliffe there is a map (‘England in the Age 
of Wycliffe,’ p. 352) intended to indicate, by 
means of blue and red colouring, the extent to 
which Lollardry had spread over different por- 
tions of England before and after the death of 
Richard II. But I think there is evidence that 
the infected area was far larger than is there 
represented. For instance, in the height of the 
Oldcastle panic commissioners were dispatched to 
try suspected Lollards at Bristol and in twenty 
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counties outside of London, yet eleven of these 
counties have a clean sheet in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
map. They are Beds, Derby, Devon, Dorset, 
Hunts, Kent, Notts, Oxon, Rutland, Salop, and 
Warwick. Moreover, the existence of pardons 
to Lollards from Lancashire, Cheshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Yorkshire would seem to indicate 
that the colouring should be still further ex- 
tended if the map is to have a genuine historical 
value. J. Hamitton WYLIE. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.’s announcements 
for the coming season include :—General Litera- 
ture: Lamb’s ‘Essays of Elia,’ 2 vols., with 
introduction by Augustine Birrell, and illustra- 
tions by C. E. Brock,—‘ A World in a Garden,’ 
by R. Neish,—‘ A Guide to the Reflections and 
Reminiscences of Bismarck,’ from the German 
of Dr. Horst Kohl by Clara Bell,—‘ Beatrice 
d’Este, Duchess of Milan,’ by Julia Cartwright, 
—‘Gardens, Ancient and Modern,’ by A. F. 
Sieveking, —‘Woodcut Portraits of Twelve 
English Men of Letters of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ by R. Bryden,—‘ The Practical Study of 
Languages,’ by Henry W. Sweet,—and ‘ Italian 
Recipes,’ by Mrs. Janet Ross. Christmas 
Books for Children: ‘A Child’s Companion 
to the Tower of London,’ by Violet B. 
Hunt,—‘ Pussy Tales and Doggy Tales,’ by E. 
Nesbit,—Andersen’s ‘Fairy Tales,’ with illus- 
trations by Messrs. C., T., and W. Robinson,— 
‘Pictures from Birdland,’ by M. and E. Det- 
mold and E. B. S.,—‘The Sculptor caught 
Napping,’ — ‘Mrs. Leicester’s School,’ with 
illustrations by Winifred Green, — ‘Funny 
Folks,’ by F. H. Howarth, pictures from 
Puck,—‘ Mother Goose,’ nursery rhymes, with 
pictures by F. Opper,—‘The Jamesons,’ by 
Mary E. Wilkins,—‘The Talking Thrush, and 
other Tales from India,’ collected by W. Crooke, 
and retold by W. H. D. Rouse, with illustra- 
tions by W. H. Robinson,—in ‘‘ The Temple 
Classics for Children”: Lamb’s ‘Tales from 
Shakespeare,’ Kingsley’s ‘ Heroes,’ and 
Martineau’s ‘ Feats on the Fjord,’ all illustrated 
by Arthur Rackham. Other works are: ‘A 
Book of Madrigals,’ collected by F. A. Cox, 
—Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe,’ with illustrations by 
C. E. Brock,—in ‘*The Master Musicians” : 
‘Beethoven,’ by F. J. Crowest; ‘Bach,’ by 
C. F. A. Williams; and ‘ Wagner,’ by C. A. 
Lidgey,—in ‘‘The Haddon Hall Library”: 
‘Hunting,’ by J. Otto Paget, and ‘Outdoor 
Sports,’ in 2 vols., by the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, 
—in ‘‘The Modern Language Series”: ‘The 
First German Book,’ by 8S. Alge, S. Hanburger, 
and W. Rippmann ; and ‘ German Daily Life,’ by 
Dr. Kron,—‘ A Merry House Full,’ by Madame 
de Pressensé, edited by S. Alge, and 
‘ Asinette: a French Story for Little English 
Readers,’ by Mrs. J. G. Frazer, both illustrated 
by C. E. Brock,—Heine’s ‘Buch der Lieder,’ 
edited by W. Rippmann, and other volumes, 
—‘ The Romances of Victor Hugo,’ in 28 vols., 
new translation, with etchings by leading French 
artists,—and in ‘‘ The Medizeval Town Series ”: 
‘Assisi,’ by Miss Duff-Gordon; ‘Pisa,’ by 
Mrs. Grant Richards ; ‘Siena,’ by Rev. S. L. 
Douglas ; and ‘ Verona,’ by Maurice Hewlett. 

Messrs. George Routledge & Sons include in 
their list an édition deluxe of Mr. Crane’s ‘‘Baby 
Books,” containing the ‘Baby’s Opera,’ ‘The 
Baby’s Bouquet,’ and ‘ The Baby’s Own sop’ 
under the title of ‘Triplets,’ with a preface by 
Mr. Walter Crane,—a new edition of ‘Men and 
Women of the Time,’—three novels: ‘Children 
of Wrath,’ by J. Provand Webster ; ‘The King- 
dom of a Heart,’ by Effie Adelaide Rowlands ; 
‘ The Boys of Dormitory Three,’ by H. Barrow 
North, illustrated by E. J. Wheeler; besides 
others by Archibald C. Gunter, Col. Richard 
Savage, and Nat Gould,—a series of illustrated 
five-shilling gift-books, with woodcuts and pages 
of plates in colour,—new editions of Capt. 
Marryat’s books for boys uniform with the 





‘King’s Own Edition” of Capt. Marryat’s 
novels,—and a reissue of the “ Ariel Shake- 
speare” in forty weekly volumes. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s autumn books in- 
clude : ‘Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon 
Playfair,’ by Sir Wemyss Reid,—‘ Our Rarer 
British Breeding Birds,’ by R. Kearton,—‘ The 
National Gallery,’ 3 vols., edited by Sir E. J. 
Poynter, P.R.A.,—‘The Ship of Stars,’ by 
“*(),"—‘ A Bitter Heritage,’ by J. Bloundelle- 
Burton, —‘Jenetha’s Venture,’ by Col. Har- 
court,—‘ The Vizier of the Two-horned Alex- 
ander,’ by F. R. Stockton, —‘The Little 
Novice,’ by A. King, — ‘Purple and Fine 
Linen,’ by W. Pigott,—‘ Roxane,’ by L. Cres- 
wicke,—‘ Life of Dr. C. A. Berry,’ by J. S. 
Drummond and Mrs. Berry,—and ‘The 
Guests of mine Host,’ by M. Bower. In a new 
series, edited by P. N. Hasluck, ‘‘ Technical 
Instruction,” volumes on ‘ Practical Staircase 
Joinery’ and ‘Practical Metal Plate Work,’— 
and in the ‘* Work Handbooks,” under the 
same editor, ‘Mounting arid Framing Pictures,’ 
‘Smith’s Work,’ and other volumes are promised. 
‘In Red Indian Trails,’ ‘ Uncrowning a King,’ 
‘Two Boys in Wyoming,’ all by Edward S. Ellis, 
—‘The Master of the Strong Hearts,’ by E. S. 
Brooks,—s Founders of the Empire,’ by P. Gibbs, 
—and several yearly volumes, serials, and cheap 
editions are also on hand. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Owine to various misleading statements 
that have appeared regarding the publish- 
ing firm of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, we are 
requested to state that the business has not 
been purchased by Kelly & Co., nor by 
Kelly’s Directories, Limited. The business 
will be carried on as before; Mr. Herbert 
Blackett, who has been connected with the 
firm for the past twenty years, remains a 
director. He will in future further become 
manager and sole representative. 

Mr. Atrrep Mavupstay has paid no fewer 
than seven visits to Central America, and 
his archeological results are being published 
in parts of the ‘Biologia Centrali-Ameri- 
cana.’ This, however, is an expensive 
work, beyond the reach of many buyers, 
and a less ambitious and expensive volume, 
giving a general account of Mr. Maudslay’s 
travels and some notes on the ancient monu- 
ments of Central America, has been written 
by him and his wife, and will be published 
by Mr. Murray under the title of ‘A Glimpse 
at Guatemala.’ Reduced copies of maps, 
plans, and photographs from the ‘ Biologia’ 
will be included. 

Ow1ne to unavoidable causes there has 
this year been a great delay in bringing 
out the well-known annual ‘ Burdett’s 
Hospitals and Charities.’ Sir Henry Burdett 
has, however, before leaving for his holi- 
day, put the finishing touches to the book, 
and it will be published by the Scientific 
Press during next week. 


Messrs. Duckwortu & Co. have just sent 
to Messrs. Constable’s press the manuscript 
of the first two volumes of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s new work on ‘The English Utili- 
tarians.’ There will be three volumes in all, 
and Messrs. Duckworth & Co. hope to pub- 
lish the book early next year. 


A CorrEsPoNDENT reminds us that the 
late Mr. Charles Crawley was the author of 
some law-books of repute—‘The Law of Life 
Assurance’ (1882) and ‘The Law of Hus- 
band and Wife’ (1892). The latter is a 
work of very considerable value. 





Mr. Witu1am Senior, who is, with the 
exception of Sir John R. Robinson, the oldest 
member of the Daily News staff (which he 
joined in 1866), is resigning his post op 
that journal, with the object of securing 
more leisure for literary work. Mr. Senior 
who, as “Red Spinner,” is the author of 
several works on sport and travel, continues 
his connexion with the Field as editor of 
the angling department, in which he suc. 
ceeded the late Francis Francis sixteen 
years ago. 


THERE are a great many folk-tales and 
legends to be met with, in various parts of 
Italy, relating to Virgil as a magician, Mr, 
C.G. Leland has been engaged for a long 
time in collecting such stories from oral 
narration, and has succeeded in bringin 
together sufficient to make a good - stand 
volume. He will edit them, with intro. 
ductions and explanatory notes, and will 
publish them shortly through Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Tue affiliation of Dundee University 
College to St. Andrews University, and 
the constitution at Dundee of a medical 
faculty in the University, are now practically 
completed, though an appeal to the House 
of Lords is still threatened by certain mem- 
bers of the Senate. Eight out of twelve 
chairs at Dundee are now wholly or partially 
supported by the University Court, and 
their courses qualify for graduation at 
St. Andrews. Thus, ten years after the 
passing of the Universities Act of 1889, effect 
is definitely given to its provision for the 
affiliation of Dundee. 

Tux death of Mr. Edmund Routledge, to 
whom we also refer elsewhere, occurred 
suddenly on Friday in last week in his fifty- 
seventh year. The head of the publishing 
firm of his name founded by his father, 
George Routledge, he did not long survive 
his brother. He compiled a date-book of 
daily events, and a book of ‘Quotations 
from Shakespeare,’ which contained some 
interesting notes as to their sources and 
parallels, and was engaged on a dictionary 
- heed quotations at the time of his 
eath. 


Tue death is also announced of Mr. 
Palmer, the compiler of ‘ Palmer’s Index to 
the Zimes,’ who had at his death covered 
seventy-five years of the paper, working 
backwards as well as forwards. 


Some few years ago we published an 
account of the commemoration of Oole- 
ridge’s cottage at Nether Stowey by the 
insertion of a mural tablet. A further scheme 
for the preservation of the cottage was then 
formed, but did not meet with the success 
it deserved. Mr. Greswell, of Dodington 
Rectory, Bridgwater, one of its early and 
warm supporters, now appeals for funds in 
the following terms :— 

“‘T regret to say that death has been busy 
with some of the principal supporters of the 
scheme, and that the committee of preservation, 
originally very limited in numbers, are now 
badly in want of some pecuniary aid. Their 
difficulties would be solved if a sum of 2001. or 
2501. could be raised, and the cottage itself 
purchased outright. It could then be converted 
into a Coleridge Library and Institute for the 
village of Nether Stowey.” 

Mr. Joun Hoce is about to publish 
‘King Radama’s Word; or, John Aikin’s 
Adventures in Madagascar,’ by Robert 
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e, with an appendix bringing events 
redagasont pn to the present time ; 
also ‘The Dacoit’s Mine; or, a Fight for 
Fortune,’ by C. R. Kenyon. 

Tue distinguished Latin scholar Alfred 
Fleckeisen died a few days ago. His main 
critical effort was devoted to the text of 
Plautus and Terence, whose plays he edited 
in the “‘ Teubner Series,” and the older Latin 
literature. His ‘Kritische Miscellen’ ap- 
peared in 1864. He was Conrector of the 
Vitzthum Gymnasium at Dresden from 1861 
till 1889, when he retired ; and since 1855 
he had been one of the editors of the Jahr- 
bicher fiir Philologie und Padagogtk. 

We notice also the death of Dr. Peter 
Jacob Cosyn, Rector Magnificus of Leyden. 
He was the author of several works of value 
on etymology, and wrote a good deal in the 
way of literary journalism. 

Awone the recent Parliamentary Papers 
of interest to our readers are Education, 
University Colleges, Reports for 1898-9 
2s.); Ordnance Survey, Progress of, to 
March 31st last (3s. 3d.); Science and Art 
Directory for 1899 (6d.); and Charitable 
Donations and Bequests, Ireland, Report of 
Commissioners for 1898 (2d.). All these 
four are Command Papers. We notice that 
many who ought to know better continue to 
quote “C.,” which stands for Command 
Paper, as though it were an index letter. 


eo 
————— 








SCIENCE 
The Rabbit. By J. E. Harting. ‘Fur, 
Feather, and Fin Series.” (Longmans & 
Co.) 


Tue rabbit is not indigenous in these islands, 
but, like so many other familiar objects of 
the country, was introduced here by the 
Romans, and it is not named as a common 
British rodent until the Middle Ages, and 
then formed, considering its size, an expen- 
sive dainty. Thus in 1360 it was sold at 
10d. each, and in 1361 it cost 8d., when four 
ducks could be procured for 12d. These 
figures seem to show that it was still scarce 
even in the fourteenth century. At present, 
not only at home, but still more in the 
colonies, the rabbit is a most prolific animal. 
It never increases with the greatest fecundity 
where hares abound ; hence the approaching 
extinction of hares, thanks to the Ground 
Game Act, is greatly in its favour. Recent 
mild winters, too, have stood it in good 
stead, so that at present where rabbits 
abound they are to be seen in greater 
numbers than ever. Rabbits, however, 
furnish a dainty dish for many a poor 
workman’s Sunday dinner, even where 
squires and their more luxurious house- 
holds are “‘thanking the Lord they have 
had enough” of “rabbits tender, rabbits 
tough,” and as they can at present furnish 
no grievance to tenant farmers, their general 
increase throughout the country is a matter 
of welcome. That sportsmen look upon the 
rabbit with favour is only natural. A few 
rabbits are always a pleasant addition, even 
when the bag is almost filled with pheasants; 
and what would the schoolboy do in the 
Christmas holidays were there no rabbits to 
be shot? Seeing, therefore, how many in 
all ages and conditions of life are interested 
in the welfare of the rabbit, we count it a 





happy thought of the publishers that among 
the game of Great Britain the rabbit should 
be included. 

All that is connected with the rabbit’s 
natural history and its traits when at home 
near its ‘‘ buries” is excellently treated by 
Mr. Harting. We miss, indeed, an account 
of the manner in which it fights. This 
must have been noticed by many country 
lovers, but was first described by Edward, 
the Scotch naturalist. Sometimes two of 
these creatures rush at each other and butt 
like rams; but the more characteristic and 
singular mode is for each of the combatants 
to endeavour to jump above its antagonist 
and strike its head with a kick from the 
hind feet, which are capable of giving a 
severe blow. The paragraphs on the rabbit’s 
enemies are carefully written. When a lover 
of rural natural history has once watched a 
stoat hunting down arabbit (which it appears 
to fascinate to such an extent that we have 
known the unfortunate rabbit to rush cower- 
ing to ourfeet rather than run into the open to 
escape the stoat’s advance), his first thought 
is that, in the interest of game generally 
and the rabbit in particular, the stoat should 
be trapped and shot down. Mr. Harting 
takes a wider view :— 

‘* We are not at all in favour of exterminating 
stoats. Where rabbits are plentiful a few stoats 
will not do them much harm, and will do good 
in keeping down the rats, and thus saving the 
pheasants’ food and the pheasant chicks. Rats, 
being so much more numerous than stoats, will 
do much more mischief than the latter where 
game and rabbits are concerned.” 


Domestic cats are also very destructive to 
rabbits. They watch at the mouth of the 
‘‘ buries” and seize the young rabbits as 
soon as they emerge. We have seen the 
same cat, when it had kittens, bring three or 
four little rabbits home in a morning. The 
depredations of dogs, too, are considerable. 
It is indeed fortunate that the rabbit is so 
prolific an animal when the long list of its 
enomies is enumerated, and when it is borne 
in mind that every countryman’s hand is 
against it. Truly the coney is a feeble folk, 
but yet it manages wonderfully to protect 
its life. This remark may be emphasized 
by a perusal of Mr. Harting’s pages which 
treat of snaring, netting, and trapping rab- 
bits. They are interesting to every owner 
of game, and will largely add to the know- 
ledge of every one who loves tc use his eyes 
during acountry walk. Many other scraps 
of rural knowledge may be picked up in this 
useful little book. Here, for instance, are 
some sensible remarks on the difference of 
speed in the hare and the rabbit :— 


‘*A rabbit is said to run faster than a hare 
for thirty-five yards; and no one would think 
of comparing the two but for the few seconds 
that elapse after a rabbit is pushed from its 
‘seat "—when it runs its fastest—and after the 
hare is started, uncertain, timidly cantering off, 
but occasionally racing away at a speed which 
few four-footed creatures excel. The rabbit 
with its short legs, only half the length of a 
hare’s, and its shorter body, twists and swerves 
aside with a jerky motion, and really seems to 
be going at a tremendous pace. The hare with 
her long legs, and the stride and grace of a race- 
horse, moves away so evenly that most people 
do not realize her true speed. No one who has 
shot at a hare can doubt her superior pace.” 


A chapter on the warren, ancient and 
modern, puts the reader in possession of 





almost all that is known on the subject. 
The warrener of the present day, it might 
have been added, finds it difficult to make 
his rabbits pay from the difficulty of catch- 
ing and killing them. Shooting is out of 
the question, while they soon become sus- 
picious of the “‘ tip-trap”’ (a kind of cistern 
with a lid exactly balanced on a pin over its 
centre, which drops the rabbit into the cistern 
and then rights itself), and learn to avoid 
it as there are ‘ vestigia nulla retrorsum.” 
An excellent device to stop strange dogs 
which enter the warren and pursue the 
rabbits is to lay a stoutish wire on pe 
near the “ buries,” higher than a rabbit, 
which easily runs under it, but high enough 
to send the eager dog rolling over and over 
as it runs against the unseen wire. 

In all that concerns the shooting of rabbits 
Mr. Harting is a trustworthy guide. As to 
the legal advice on the laws bearing upon 
poaching, and especially on offences against 
the Ground Game Act, many men will at first 
think that these pages are somewhat out of 
place in a manual of sport and natural his- 
tory. A moment’s reflection, however, shows 
how much they add to the value of the book. 
As a matter of fact, too, most of the parochial 
quarrels on shooting throughout the — 
turn on the rabbit and on the powers whi 
occupiers possess with regard to taking it. 
Mr. Harting, therefore, has wisely entered 
largely upon this subject. 

As a well-known hawker, Mr. Harting is 
almost at his best in the chapter on rabbit 
hawking with the goshawk. He who has 
not seen a goshawk pursue and kill a 
rabbit has yet to see one of the finest 
exhibitions of trained instinct which the 
world of sport can show. The eager in- 
terest which attends the unslipping of the 
beautiful bird, the quick rush with which 
it pursues, and most probably seizes the 
terrified rabbit, and above all the bird’s 
admirable schooling, which brings it back 
proud and happy to its owner’s wrist, must 
be seen to be appreciated. This chapter is 
a model of good sense on the sport. 

The pages on the cookery of rabbits are 
contributed by Mr. A. I. Shand, and might 
have produced a new flavour for Helio- 
gabalus and filled the breast of Apicius with 
envy. Rabbits, indeed, are excellent when 
cooked in almost any of the hundred methods 
to which they lend themselves with such 
facility. We own to a weakness for onions 
in connexion with almost all these different 
modes. A knife that has been passed once 
or twice through a clove of garlic may even 
be used advantageously when carving the 
tasty morsel. It is as well not to be too 
curious as to the nature of rabbits in Italian 
cookery. As for new recipes, it is to be 
hoped that some scholar-gipsy will not only 
quit Oxford, but return to it with the 
culinary treasures he has gathered during 
his sojourn with the Romany folk. ‘They 
have no objection to the pheasant or the 
fowl, but the rabbit in their menus ranks 
rather above the hare, and in fact comes 
only second to the hedgehog.” Meg Dodds 
gives a recipe for rabbit pottage which Mr. 
Shand has transferred to his pages, and 
which might put a soul within the ribs of 
death. As for ‘‘boudins de Richelieu” or 
pies compounded of rabbits rolled among 
‘‘ eschalots, anchovies, or Norwegian sprats, 
with butter or shred suet,”’ they savour of 
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“ noctes coeneeque deorum”; they smother 
the rabbit in too ethereal flavours, and are 
not for ordinary mortals. Still, if any one 
will try an apotheosis before his time, here 
he will find their recipes. 

The illustrations of this volume of the 
series are hardly up to the mark. The 
rabbits, and still more the goshawk, figured 
appear to have been drawn from stuffed 
specimens not too well set up. As a con- 
trast the index is excellent, and much helps 
the reader to find his way about a useful 
and well-digested volume. 








Proceedings of the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Zoology. Edited by Adam Sedg- 
wick, F.R.S. (Clay & Sons.) 


WE are glad to find that the punctuality and 
other business-like qualities which distin- 
guished the management of the meeting of 
zoologists at Cambridge last year have 
extended to the printed report. This 
appeared with an exemplary promptitude 
which does great credit to the editor. The 
well- printed and excellently illustrated 
volume before us will be a pleasant and per- 
manent souvenir of a most enjoyable meet- 
ing. As we turn over the pages of the 
report we cannot but be led to reflect how 
many and various are the lines of inquiry 
which go to make up modern zoology. It 
was, no doubt, due to the initiative of those 
who had the chief direction of the meeting 
that the “natural history” side of the 
science was illustrated by Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s interesting paper on ‘ Recent Legis- 
lation on the Protection of Wild Birds in 
Great Britain’; its relation to physiography 
by Mr. Stanley Gardiner’s report on his 
visit to coral reefs; and the necessity for 
including in it a study of fossil remains by 
the important discussion on the origin of 
mammals. Reactionaries attempt from time 
to time to separate the study of man from 
that of other animals, but it is only neces- 
sary to refer to M. Dubois’s remarks on the 
‘Brain-cast of Pithecanthropus erectus’ to 
see that anthropology is but a division of 
zoology. 

We are glad to observe that a paper 
(very valuable, no doubt) on nomenclature 
was relegated to an appendix, and we will 
conclude with expressing the hope that no 
future Congress of Zoology will allow its 
time to be taken up with a discussion which, 
as all experience tells us, will be futile and 
barren. 








We have on our table the annual volume of 
Messrs. Symons and Wallis on that painful sub- 
ject the British Rainfall. Every year the volume 
in blue cloth published by Mr. Stanford 
becomes more welcome and indispensable. A 
map of the Angerton thunderstorm is supplied 
in this volume.— Mr. Mawley’s Phenological 
Observations for 1898 are also to hand. — 
We have also received those two excellent 
pocket-books Whittaker’s Mechanical Engineer’s 
Pocket-Book, by Mr. P. R. Bjérling (Whittaker 
& Co.), and Mr. O’Connor’s volume The Gas 
Engineer's Pocket-Book(Crosby Lock wood & Son), 
a laudable attempt to meet a recognized want. 

A nice little map of the South-Western 


Environs of London has been brought out by 
Mr. Stanford for cyclists, &. 








SURGICAL BOOKS. 


Traumatic Separation of the Epiphyses. By 
John Poland, F.R.C.S. With 337 Illustrations 
and Skiagrams. (Smith, Elder & Co.)— Most 
of the long bones of the body, like those of the 
arm and leg, grow in three chief pieces—an in- 
termediate portion, known as the shaft or dia- 
physis, an upper and a lower portion, known 
as the epiphyses. The epiphyses remain gristly 
or cartilaginous long after the shaft has become 
bone, and they are, consequently, only loosely 
attached to it for many years after birth. It 
happens occasionally in young people that an 
accident separates one or other of the epiphyses, 
or even a part of them, for in young children 
the epiphyses themselves consist of separate 
portions, which unite with one another before 
the whole epiphysis becomes an integral part 
of the bone. Epiphyses, however, are so rarely 
separated in this manner that as recently as 1865 
surgeons of repute maintained in public that the 
occurrence of such an injury might almost be 
denied. Little by little more accurate knowledge 
has been obtained by the collection of individual 
specimens, until surgeons have begun to realize 
the importance of this injury. But the funda- 
mental error has still persisted of considering 
separation of the epiphysis as a variety of frac- 
ture rather than as the analogue of dislocation, 
which it really is. The treatment was, therefore, 
too often incorrect, though the surgeon had the 
excuse that separated epiphyses were not common 
in practice, and that but slight mention was made 
of them in his text-books. This excuse will be 
valid no longer. Mr. Poland gives a clear and 
connected account of the various injuries to 
which epiphyses are liable, and the best methods 
of treating each. No work of equal importance 
in connexion with the surgery of bone has issued 
from the press during the present generation. 
Like Sir Astley Cooper’s ‘Treatise on the Dis- 
locations and Fractures of the Joints’ in Eng- 
land, and Dr. Hamilton’s ‘Practical Treatise on 
Fractures and Dislocations’ published at Buffalo, 
New York, it marks a distinct advance in sur- 
gery. Like these works, too, it must long 
remain a standard for reference—not final, be- 
cause the rapid improvement which has taken 
place within the last few years by means of 
skiagraphs leads us to hope that many points 
which are still obscure will in the future be 
made clear; whilst the facts which Mr. Poland 
has accumulated render it probable that injuries 
which now seem to be very rare are, in reality, 
of no uncommon occurrence. The increase of 
athletic exercises, too, in the young of both sexes 
leads to an increased number of accidents, and 
in these accidents the growing ends of bone 
suffer in due proportion to the other parts. Mr. 
Poland’s treatise is singularly complete, for he 
treats it from the scientific as well as from the 
practical standpoint. He deals in the first place 
with the general characters of epiphyseal sepa- 
rations, considering them under the headings 
of their anatomy, etiology, frequency, patho- 
logy, symptoms, prognosis, and treatment. The 
rest of the book is then devoted to a considera- 
tion of the separate epiphyses and the injuries 
to which they are liable. Mr. Poland gives 
evidence in this part of wide reading and dili- 
gent search, for he quotes cases from every 
source, and often supplements them with a 
critical commentary from his own experience. 
The more important illustrations are a series 
of skiagrams to show the development of the 
hand and wrist. These skiagrams are published 
separately, and further allusion is made to them 
below. There are, in addition, twenty-six other 
skiagrams in the volume, each illustrating very 
admirably important points in the traumatic 
separation of an epiphysis. Some of the illus- 
trations in the text are borrowed from various 
sources, with due acknowledgment, but the 
majority have been specially drawn from ori- 
ginal specimens. A first-rate index of names 








which is dedicated by the author to his f, 
Mr. R. H. Poland. pl. 


Skiagraphic Atlas showing the Development 
of the Bones of the Wrist and Hand. By John 
Poland, F.R.C.S. (Smith, Elder & Co,)—This 
atlas, containing nineteen skiagrams and 4 
frontispiece, is a reissue of some of the plates 
in the author’s larger work on the ‘Traumatic 
Separation of the Epiphyses.’ It is not, how. 
ever, simply a reissue of the plates with their 
descriptions, but the author has prefixed a ve 
excellent general description of the bones of the 
hand and wrist, also taken from the same source, 
The plates are interesting, because it is the first 
series of skiagrams which has been published 
with the design of showing the development of 
the bones of the hand and wrist. Some unex. 
pected results have been brought to light, more 
particularly in regard to the ossification in the 
lower end of the radius, and in the different 
rates at which ossification takes place in different 
individuals. The plates are oak executed from 
first-rate negatives, and they are likely to be 
serviceable. 


A Clinical Treatise on Diseases of the Breast, 
By A. Marmaduke Sheild, M.B.Cantab. (Mac. 
millan & Co.)—From no hospital in London 
could a clinical treatise upon diseases of the 
breast come more appropriately than from 
St. George’s, where Sir Benjamin Brodie first 
introduced order into the chaos formerly exist- 
ing in the minds of surgeons about mammary 
tumours. Mr. Sheild has been surgeon at Adden- 
brooke’s, at Charing Cross, at St. George’s, and 
at the Hospital for Women and Children in the 
Waterloo Bridge Road. He has thus had great 
opportunities of seeing the various diseases 
which affect the human breast, and this book is 
the direct outcome of his observations. The 
work is divided into eleven chapters and an 
appendix. It contains a first-rate analysis of 
the present state of our knowledge about dis- 
eases of the breast and their treatment, as well 
as much information that is of value alike 
to the surgeon, the general practitioner, and 
the public. Mr. Sheild very properly lays much 
stress upon the difliculties of recognizing chronic 
and deeply seated abscesses of the breast, and 
he gives good guides for avoiding the many 
falls into which they lead the unskilful. His 
account of the vexed question of the interpreta- 
tion of the microscopical appearances in cases 
of Paget’s disease is fair and rational, for it is 
based on common sense. Although he is a sur- 
geon and an acknowledged authority upon cancer 
of the breast, he is able to write of the treatment 
of this terrible disease that ‘‘the swing of the 
pendulum of surgical opinion is generally ex- 
treme, and has now turned from too slight to 
too extensive operating.” In the short historical 
account of the cases of supernumerary mamme 
Mr. Sheild might, perhaps, have alluded to the 
part played by these abnormalities in the witch- 
finding mania of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There are many instances of care- 
lessness in the spelling of proper names. Thus 
Danielson should be Danielsson; Griffiths should 
be Griffith; Abrahams, Abraham; Halstead, 
Halsted; and Winniwarter, Winiwarter. The 
flat back of the volume is ugly, and makes the 
book awkward to carry, though no doubt it 
renders it conspicuous. But such small blemishes 
do not detract from a really valuable work, 
which is well illustrated by suitable drawings 
executed by different artists. 


The Suryical Anatomy of the Lymphatic 
Glands. By Cecil H. Leaf, M.B. (Constable 
& Co.)—A careful dissection of the lymphatic 
system was one of the unfulfilled dreams of 
William Hunter, for he was engaged upon it at 
the time of his death. He gave the task in 
charge to two of his most brilliant demon- 
strators, John Sheldon, his successor as Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the Royal Academy, and 
William Cumberland Cruikshank, the surgeon 
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hard, and Sheldon ruined his health, for the 
dissecting room of the eighteenth century was 
a very different place from that of to-day. 
Cruikshank continued Sheldon’s work, and 
issued, in 1786, ‘ The Anatomy of the Absorbing 
Vessels of the Human Body’; but the work 
still remained unfinished. The tradition long 
continued in the Hunterian school, whose 
members never wearied of injecting mercury 
into the absorbents of the different organs and 
tissues of the body. It has been somewhat 
neglectec. latterly, but within the last few 
years the subject has acquired a fresh interest 
on account of the better knowledge which has 
been gained of the method by which such 
diseases as cancer and tubercle spread in the 
body until they kill it. Dr. Leaf’s work will be 
serviceable to the surgeon, because it shows 
him the exact position of the small lymphatic 
glands, often hidden away in loose tissues 
near important vessels and nerves, whose en- 
largement points out that the disease for which 
an operation has already been performed is not 
yet eradicated. We may hope that the present 
yolume is only the beginning of much more 
good work upon the lymphatic system, for 
much still remains to be done, and more delicate 
methods promise a rich harvest of results. The 
book, though written for surgeons, is arranged 
anatomically ; no index is provided, and it is 
difficult therefore to find what is wanted with- 
out waste of time. The illustrations are well 
drawn and well rendered, except figure xvii., 
which is rather too diagrammatic. There are 
misprints in the lettering of figures v. and 
xiv. and on pages 57 and 65. The work, 
however, is carefully done and is likely to be 
serviceable. 








GEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Annals of Coal-Mining and the Coal Trade. 
By Robert L. Galloway. (‘Colliery Guardian’ 
Company.)—The subject of coal-mining is one 
which lends itself admirably to antiquarian 
treatment. The records of the twin arts of 
winning and selling coal are disseminated in the 
form of incidental notes of very various value 
throughout past chronicles of all kinds, and to 
gather the scattered threads from so many 
sources, and weave from them something like 
a complete whole, is no mean task. It is, 
moreover, a task which requires an unusual 
combination of qualities in him who undertakes 
it. To the patience and accuracy of the his- 
torian and archeological researcher he must 
add wide professional knowledge, and what is 
rarer still, considerable leisure. Mr. Robert 
Galloway has in his previous writings shown 
that he possesses the first-named requisites ; 
he is, moreover, known as an eminent mining 
engineer, and the most interesting collection of 
coal-lore before us proves that he possesses that 
great art of finding time which is the secret of 
very busy men. in these five hundred pages 
the author takes his readers from stage to stage 
in the history of coal, at somewhat rapid speed 
at times, it must be confessed, beginning with 
the anthraces which smiths used in the time 
of Theophrastus in the north of Italy and in 
Elis, and ending with the publication of the 
well-known anonymous ‘History of Fossil 
Fuel’ in 1835, ascribed to John Holland. 
In following Mr. Galloway through his fifty 
chapters one cannot but mark with some degree 
of surprise the large relative space occupied by 
events connected with Northumberland and 
Durham. This is no doubt in part due to the 
really preponderating importance of the New- 
castle coal-field in past times. We cannot help 
suspecting that it is also partly due to personal 
predilection or to speitiaeemes of knowledge 
open to the writer as to this particular district. 
The fact remains that these ‘Annals’ are more 
the annals of the great northern coal-field than 
of any other. Nevertheless, plenty of informa- 
tion is given respecting the other principal coal- 
mining regions of Britain, and curious side-lights 


are thrown upon men and manners in many 
parts of the country and in all periods. Most 
classes of readers will, we think, find entertain- 
ment as well as profit in this volume. The lover 
of words will scarcely skip a page without losing 
something. ‘‘Collier,” for instance, did not 
always mean a worker in coal-pits ; at first the 
term was applied to charcoal-burners, and then 
sometimes to coal-vessels—as, indeed, it still is 
at present. Then the coal-mines were once 
known as “groves” or “grooves,” and else- 
where as “delfs,” &c. The student of social 
life will note that the hated smoke due to coal- 
burning was bitterly complained of long before 
London fogs had been created by it. Thus as 
early as in 1257 Queen Eleanor was so disgusted 
with thesea-coal smoke of Nottinghamthatshe was 
forced toremove from thattowntoTutbury Castle, 
in Staffordshire. In 1306 the smoke nuisance was 
so bad in London that smiths only were excepted 
in an edict of Edward I. prohibiting the use 
of mineral coal. As late as 1578 it appears that 
‘* Her Majesty [Queen Elizabeth] findeth her- 
sealfe greatly greved and anoyed with the taste 
and smoke of the se cooles” used by the 
brewers near Westminster Palace. Indeed, the 
very slow acceptance of coal for domestic 
purposes is one of the numerous little-known 
points well worked out by Mr. Galloway. Later 
on the invention of the steam engine and the 
adoption of railways, excellently described in 
these ‘Annals,’ bring one to the heroic age 
of coal-mining, when all that the boldness of 
man can conceive and that science can suggest 
is applied to the deliberate exhaustion of those 
underground layers of fuel to which so much of 
England’s power is due. The illustrations are 
from many sources and are well selected. 
Among them none is quainter than fig. 1, 
representing—we trust with some exaggeration 
—a female coal-bearer of days gone by. 

River Development, as illustrated by the Rivers 
of North America. By Prof. I. C. Russell. 
(Murray.)—Rivers and their fitful ways long 
ago attracted the attention of English geologists ; 
and men like Ramsay and Jukes, with a keen 
insight into the restoration of the physical 
features of our land in past periods, managed 
to unfold the partial history of some of our 
great streams. It is in America, however, 
that the most marked advances in the science 
of potamology have recently been made. The 
geologists of the United States discovered in 
the arid region of the south-west a vast area 
crowded with grand object-lessons, which gave 
a fresh impulse to the study of the origin of 
the surface forms of the earth. Among these 
topographic features, the river-valleys attracted 
the attention of Newberry, Powell, Gilbert, 
Dutton, and other geologists. Nor have the 
rivers of the Eastern States been wanting in 
students ; witness, for example, the excellent 
work of Prof. W. M. Davis, of Harvard. 
Much interest, therefore, attaches to the volume 
on ‘River Development,’ which has been con- 
tributed to ‘‘ The Progressive Science Series ” 
by Prof. Israel Russell, of the University of 
Michigan, and which has been issued on the 
other side of the Atlantic under the title of 
‘The Rivers of North America.’ Prof. Russell 
handles his subject in a masterly manner, and 
the student who has confined his reading to 
English works will find that even familiar 
topics assume a freshness of aspect under his 
treatment. More than half the volume is 
devoted to the study of river action as a three- 
fold agency, effecting erosion, transport, and 
deposition. Here we trace the successive steps 
by which the land is disintegrated, and the 
stolen material carried off partly in a state of 
mechanical suspension, and partly as an in- 
visible load in chemical solution, to be ulti- 
mately deposited as a sediment in the one 
case, and as a precipitate in the other. 
It is the old story, familiar enough to every 
geological student, but told in a refreshing 





style, which makes it welcome reading. On 





reaching, in the seventh chapter, the real 
subject of river development, the reader will 
find a clear exposition of the modern views and 
phraseology which have become accepted by the 
writings of Prof. Davis and others in America. 
The classification of streams as ‘‘ consequent,” 
‘* subsequent,” and ‘‘ obsequent,” and the mys- 
teries of ‘*‘ beheaded ” and ‘*‘ betrunked ” rivers, 
are, as a matter of course, expounded. An 
English reader, no doubt, would follow the 
explanations more readily if they had been 
illustrated by rivers in his own country instead 
of those in North America. The Thames and 
the rivers of the Weald might have furnished 
excellent examples, if the writer had desired to 
appeal specially to English students. Even if 
an English illustration is introduced, its source 
seems rather unfortunately to have been over- 
looked. Thus, fig. 1 (p. 33) is described as 
representing ‘‘a pot-hole scoured out by stream 
action (after R. 8. Tarr).” It might naturally 
be assumed that as this is borrowed from Prof. 
Tarr it would be an American illustration, 
whereas we recognize it as a view of a pot-hole 
at Glenariff, in co. Antrim, from a photo- 
graph by Mr. Welch, of Belfast. The most 
striking part of Prof. Russell’s work seems 
to be the last chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Life- 
History of a River.” Here the writer rises to 
a poetic style. It is not usual to find in a 
scientific work such language, for instance, as 
the following : — 

“These various forms are modulated and their 
details concealed beneath a living mantle of vegeta- 
tion. Seasonal changes, recurring like the figures 
in a dance of merry children, come and go with the 
ebb and flow of the annual tide of temperature. 
Each springtime the willow-fringed brooksides 
blush with the pulsations of renewed youth. 
Flowery banks and shadowy vistas in the forests 
reveal cool retreats in summer, when in the stillness 
of the evening we hear the distant mellow song 
of the wood-thrush. The deep, strong, harlequin 
colours of autumn make the island a garden of 
gorgeous flowers edged about by the silvery turf. 
In winter the babble of the brooks is hushed beneath 
icy coverings, and the bare trees are etchings on the 
white pages of the snow. These minor harmonies 
are interwoven all through the melody of the ages, 
Like the white fretwork on the waves of the sea, 
they accompany the greater changes wrought by 
unseen agencies.” 

The Gold-Fields of Australasia. By Karl 
Schmeisser, assisted by Dr. K. Vogelsang. 
Translated by Prof. Henry Louis. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan & Co. )—In 1893, as all the world knows, 
Herr Schmeisser was sent out to the Transvaal 
by the Prussian Government on a mining mis- 
sion. The report which was the result of this 
tour was so well received as to place its author 
at once in the front rank of mining experts. 
Accordingly, in 1895 we find him commis- 
sioned by two great English investment and 
exploration companies to visit and report upon 
thegold.fieldsof Western Australiaforthem. This 
he consented to do. A year’s leave was obtained 
from the Prussian Minister for Trade and In- 
dustry, on condition that the ministry should 
receive duplicates of all reports supplied to the 
English companies. In this manner, though 
not quite on the same high independent footing 
as in the case of the South African inspection, 
a kind of semi-official stamp was imparted to 
the second expedition. We may at once add that 
Herr Schmeisser appears to us to write quite 
as impartially whether he represents a govern- 
ment or serves a money-making corpora- 
tion. In the two handsome volumes before 
us will be found an excellent accountof Western 
Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Tasmania, and Queensland, from the mining 
point of viewalmostexclusively. The first-named 
of these colonies is much more fully described 
than the others, and Queensland was visited by 
Dr. Vogelsang, Herr Schmeisser’s assistant, 
alone. Nowhere can so much recent informa- 
tion be easily gathered respecting the chief 
auriferous regions of the Antipodes; but it 
must be understood that by far the greater por- 
tion of this information—geological, topogra- 
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phical, legal, financial, and statistical generally 
—is derived from colonial official papers and 
maps. In fact, though the present book seems 
to be quite as conscientiously put together as 
its South African predecessor, it cannot be 
regarded as being to anything like the same 
extent an original work —the fruit of actual 
personal investigation. That portion which 
relates to Western Australia may be excepted 
from this criticism, and it is, in consequence, 
much the most valuable. The characteristic 
and well-printed photographs which serve as 
illustrations, and the excellent maps and 
statistical tables, which are conveniently stowed 
in a second volume or portfolio of their own, 
add greatly to the completeness of this useful 
publication. Prof. Henry Louis has merely 
translated, not edited, Herr Schmeisser’s 
German report. His translation is all that 
one can wish, though British geologists would 
probably grumble at his use of the term 
** Archaic ” for Archean. 








THE FIRE RITE. 


As it is not generally known that this strange 
and inexplicable rite ranged also to the New 
World, Mr. Andrew Lang may be glad to have 
his attention drawn to the following passage in 
my recently published ‘ Man, Past and Present,’ 
p. 394 :— 

“A curious illustration of the universality of 
certain practices, which from their very nature 
might be supposed restricted in time and place, is 
afforded by the ‘ fire-dance ’ found flourishing in an 
aggravated form amongst the Catawbas [of South 
Carolina], as amongst the ancient Sabines, the 
a and so many other peoples : ‘ These miser- 
able wretches are strangely infatuated with illness 
of the devil ; it caused no small horror in me to see 
one of them...... stand barefoot upon burning coal 
for near one hour, and then, recovering his senses, 
leap out of the fire without hurt or sign of any’ 
(Lederer, quoted by James Mooney, ‘The Siouan 
Tribes of the East,’ Washington, 1894, p. 71).”’ 


A. H, Keane. 








Science Gossig. 


THE Government of the Straits Settlements 
have issued a memorandum drawing attention 
to the desirability of investigating the tropical 
disease called Beri-beri. In 1896 the disease 
caused 730 deaths in the colony, and there were 
692 in 1897. Special facilities will be given to 
any scholar who desires to engage in this scien- 
tific investigation, including the provision of 
cost of passage, furnished quarters rent free, 
and access to the hospitals in the colony. It 
may be mentioned in this connexion that Dr. 
Hamilton Wright has recently been appointed, 
with the approval of the Colonial Office, patho- 
logist to the new Institute for Pathological 
Research established in the Federated Malay 
States. He has not yet taken up his duties, as 
he is engaged at the School of Tropical Medicine 
upon matters of laboratory equipment. 

AMERICAN scientific institutions among others 
are not behind the times in commemorating 
notable dates in their existence. Only the other 
day Princeton University specially marked the 
occurrence of the 150th anniversary of its founda- 
tion, and now it appears that the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of New Haven 
will celebrate the centenary of its existence on 
October 11th. Upon that occasion the Academy 
will welcome delegates from England, who will 
assist in the commemoration festivities. 

Tue planet Mercury is at greatest western 
elongation from the sun on the morning of the 
5th inst., and will be visible before sunrise 
during the first half of the month, situated in 
the western part of the constellation Leo, and 
passing very near its brightest star, Regulus, 
on the 9th. Venus is at superior conjunction 
with the sun on the morning of the 16th, and 
will not be visible either this month or next. 
Mars sets now only two hours after sunset, and 


will cease to be visible before the end of the 
month ; he is in the western part of Virgo, and 
will be in conjunction with the moon on the 
afternoon of the 8th. Jupiter is in Virgo, near 
its boundary with Libra, and still visible for a 
short time in the south-west, setting about two 
hours after sunset. Saturn is still near the 
place where the feet of Ophiuchus find an un- 
comfortable position on the back of Scorpio ; 
he is on the meridian about sunset, and will be 
in conjunction with the moon (then entering her 
first quarter) on the evening of the 12th inst. 

A work entitled ‘Elementary Algebra (to 
Quadratics),’ suitable to a beginner, lucidly 
and clearly written in simple language, has 
been prepared for Messrs. J. & A. Ohurchill 
by Mr. C. H. French and Mr. G. Osborn, who 
are masters at the Leys School, Cambridge. 

Tue ‘‘Hofmannshaus,” which is being erected 
at Berlin in memory of the distinguished chemist 
A. W. von Hofmann, is expected to be finished 
shortly. The walls and the ceilings will consist 
of incombustible materials, and the building 
will contain a fairly large lecture-hall. 


FINE ARTS 


-_e— 


Pictures in the National Gallery, London. 
With Descriptive and Critical Notes by 
C. L. Eastlake. Illustrated. (Hanf- 
staengl.) 

Or the earlier portions of this magnificent 

volume, which is now completed, we have 

already written in terms of praise. Later 
issues have more than redeemed the promises 
of the beginning, so that for the work as 

a whole we can speak gratefully and con- 

clusively. Mr. Eastlake’s familiarity with 

the pictures is, of course, incomparable, for 
to the arrangement and hanging of them 
for many years it was largely his business 
to attend. No one has enjoyed greater 
opportunities of studying them, nor has any 
one used these opportunities with more zeal. 

Few, indeed, have shown so much sympathy 

or intelligence. 

Mr. Eastlake is not a brilliant, still less 
an emotional writer, nor does he attempt 
to penetrate deeply into the secrets of that 
Neo-Platonism which, in the National 
Gallery, as elsewhere, lies embedded in the 
designs of the great masters of the earlier 
Renaissance, such as Botticelli—some of 
whose mysteries Patmore penetrated ; Leo- 
nardo’s aspiring dreams, his suspiria de pro- 
Jundis, have no representation in these pages, 
although they were manifest to Rossetti, 
for instance, and found intense expression 
in the sonnet ‘ For our Lady of the Rocks,’ 
which ends with the passionate verse :— 
Mother of grace, the pass is difficult, 

Keen as these rocks, and the bewildered souls 

Throng it like echoes, blindly shuddering 
through. 

Thy name, O Lord, each spirit’s voice extols, 

Whose peace abides in the dark avenue 

Amid the bitterness of things occult. 

Mr. Eastlake has wisely left these things 

to those whom they may concern; he is 

careful to record his opinion that the picture 
which was in his charge as well as that 
known as ‘La Vierge aux Rochers,’ now in 
the Louvre, were alike executed by the hand 
of Leonardo. Long ago, after passing from 
the one picture to the other with all possible 
speed and carefully comparing them, the 
present writer came to the same conclusion, 
awarding the preference, as to condition 














and inspiration, to what was then Lord 








Suffolk’s version, and is now very wel] 
though with some excess of darkness, ro. 
produced in the volume before us. 

Mr. Eastlake exercises a wholesome dis. 
cretion in not accepting, still more in not 
recording, many of the crude opinions of 
the so-called modern school of critics, 
Neither does he carefully shut his eyes nor 
close his judgment against the well-grounded 
views of those whose knowledge forbids 
them to trust too much to the mere resem- 
blances that may, for example, exist in the 
drawing of two ears in certain works of 
which the authorship is disputed. Possegs- 
ing not a little technical knowledge, our 
author is protected against an excessive 
desire to uproot old convictions. On the 
other hand, it would have pleased us more 
if the late Secretary had offered the readers 
who have to pay a large price for his 
book much more information than he has 
done as to the provenance and history of 
several of the great works before us ; as itis, 
the official catalogue, which may, of course, 
owe something to him as well as to his col- 
leagues in Trafalgar Square, not seldom con- 
tains as much information as these pages do. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Eastlake must have com- 
piled a large proportion of his notes while 
he was still in office at the Gallery, a 
circumstance which, of course, tended to 
restrain him from expressing opinions de- 
cidedly adverse to those of the catalogue 
published by the Trustees. This, too, has 
no doubt produced the tone of caution 
conspicuous in passages such as that touch- 
ing on No. 27: “The Portrait of Pope 
Julius II. is one of many executed, with 
certain variations, by Raphael, or copied 
by one of his pupils.” The latter part of 
this statement vindicates Mr. Eastlake’s in- 
dependence and justifies his position as a 
critic. He is peculiarly happy in regard 
to what he writes about Guido, one of the 
greatest but coldest of all the Academic 
masters. Having briefly sketched the his- 
tory of Guido’s art, its rise, decline, and 
fall— without, however, remarking that 
Guido and Domenichino were born at least 
fifty years too late—he proceeds thus to 
speak of the one first-rate specimen of the 
powers of Guido at their best that the 
National Gallery possesses :— 


‘‘The high esteem in which another and 
more important picture by Guido was once re- 
garded, and the popularity which in the days 
of our grandfathers it gained by copies and 
engravings, make it impossible to omit it from 
any general description of works in the National 
Gallery. ‘Lot and his Daughters leaving 
Sodom’ (193) still forms a prominent feature 
in the room devoted to late Italian art, but is 
judged by a very different standard of taste 
from that which prevailed in the last century. 
The group is painted on a scale somewhat 
larger than life, and the figures are seen at half- 
length. Lot is represented as a venerable and 
bearded man, whose form is enveloped in 4 
scarlet pallium, while his daughters, one of 
whom bears a vase, are clad in draperies of 
amber colour and bronze green. The male head 
is studied from a handsome model, correctly 
drawn, though, considered in relation to the 
subject, deficient in interest. The young 
women’s features are of a strictly Academic 
type, and, either from defective work or in- 
judicious cleaning, reveal a pallor of complexion 
equally untrue to nature and unworthy of the 
painter’s brush. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the draperies are treated with 
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dexterity and taste, while the general type of 
the group may be described as vigorous and 
dignified.” 

So far good. But surely this is not praise 
enough for the noble beauty of the daughter 
with the vase, her lofty air and majestic 
grace ; the difference between her and her 
less stately sister is decidedly to Guido’s 
credit. The colour, too, of the vase-bearer’s 
figure as a whole is exceptionally fine and 
good for Guido, inclining as it does to the 
richness of Bronzino. Mr. Eastlake, if he 
had had a line or two to spare for the pur- 

ose, would doubtless have recommended 
his readers to notice the admirable expres- 
sion of onward movement which pervades 
this group. That the somewhat heavy and 
cold carnations of the women may be partly 
due to injudicious cleaning is likely enough ; 
but that defect is, we fancy, attributable 
largely to the practice of the Bolognese, 
who almost invariably painted on very dark 
grounds, a circumstance which Mr. Eastlake 
carefully refers to in regard to other pictures 
in the Gallery. Guido’s carnations are gene- 
rally somewhat contradictory, according as 
men or women are in question; the flesh of 
his men, especially the older ones, is usually 
too hot and feverish, while that of the 
women is remarkable for a clay-like substan- 
tiality and stony coldness. It is not to 
Guido’s credit as a designer that some not 
unsympathetic critics have hesitated to assert 
that this exceptionally fine example really 
represents Lot and his daughters. It is the 
modern fashion to undervalue the Boilog- 
nese master, but we should not be surprised 
if an age which left Frank Hals so long 
out in the cold did not turn right round, 
and “go in” for Guido and his sound 
academicisms, his eclecticism, and, at least, 
his lifelike power of designing. 

It would be difficult, after accepting what 
is inevitable in photogravure, to give too 
much praise to most of the admirably chosen 
plates. Aboveall, the brilliant, firmly painted, 
and smooth surfaces of the Primitives favour 
the process called “gravure Hanfstaengl,”’ 
which has been employed for the larger, 
full-size examples, although the rough 
surfaces, opacity, and sombre tones, intensely 
glowing colours, and not always lucid 
masses of shadow of the later masters are 
distinctly unfavourable to it in such pictures 
as Sebastiano’s ‘ Raising of Lazarus’ and 
Tintoret’s ‘Origin of the Milky Way,’ 
where, and elsewhere, the chiaroscuro is 
as, or rather done away with. On the 
other hand, seldom or never have we found 
that the expressiveness and inspiration of 
the faces in any of the pictures are lost. The 
lesser illustrations printed with the text are 
almost always delightfully brilliant, full of 
the inspiration of their originals, and fasci- 
nating in themselves. 

Taking this superb publication as a 
whole, and not forgetting Mr. Walter 
Crane’s original design for the cover, the 
typography, and all the printer has done, 
one may say that nothing of the sort pub- 
lished in England surpasses it, and that 
every reviewer who does it justice must 
lay down his pen with regret, and will 
not seldom return to its pages. 











A Catalogue Raisonné of the British Museum 
Collection of Rubbings from Ancient Sculptured 
Stones: a Chapter of Scotland’s History as it is 
written on its Rocks and Stones as ** with a Pen 
of Iron on the Rock for ever,” also of who it was 
that did this Writing, and of who it was that 
undid It. By Christian Maclagan. (Edin- 
burgh, Douglas.) — We congratulate Miss 
Maclagan, who informs us that she is in her 
eighty-eighth year, upon the munificence with 
which she has presented to the nation a splendid 
collection of three hundred ‘‘ rubbings ” (which 
appear rather to be carefully executed drawings 
in sepia on the basis of rubbings) of sculptured 
and inscribed stones from Scotland, and 
also upon having completed this interest- 
ing guide to her collection. She seems to 
think that her labours have met with scanty 
appreciation ; for she says ‘‘that the doing of 
these hundreds of rubbings has proved but a 
thankless office,” and asks, ‘* What if it had been 
the work of aman?” We think she may re- 
assure herself. No mere man would have de- 
voted himself to the work with such untiring 
industry, or would have parted with its results 
with such ungrudging generosity. She need 
not, therefore, fear the competition of the ruder 
sex; and we think we are not mistaken in 
saying that the excellence of some of the models 
of Scottish prehistoric remains which she has at 
times exhibited to English audiences has been 
fully acknowledged. The present collection 
contains two specimens of cup-markings from 
Perthshire, and two of a fragment from 
Sutherlandshire, exhibiting symbols formed of 
combinations of circles and other simple forms ; 
the majority of the remainder of the rubbings are 
early medizval crosses and other sepulchral 
monuments, decorated, and in some cases in- 
scribed. Four of these are from St. Ninian’s 
Monastery, forty-seven from Iona and the 
neighbourhood, and about three times the 
number from other parts of Argyllshire. From 
the ruins of St. Mary’s, Rothesay, Miss Mac- 
lagan has selected for rubbing part of a mural 
monument of a lady and child, including a pro- 
cession of ladies. From Golspie, in Sutherland- 
shire, eight examples are given, one of them 
containing an Ogham inscription. The St. 
Andrews School of Sculpture (Fifeshire) is 
represented by three specimens, the Arbroath 
School by twenty-four from Forfarshire and five 
from Perthshire, and the Fearn Abbey School 
by four from Ross-shire. Though the author has 
devoted so much labour to illustrating and pre- 
serving a record of these remains of medizval 
art which were erected under the shadow of the 
monasteries, and are, it is to be feared, in many 
cases going rapidly to decay, she is a sturdy 
Protestant and Presbyterian. She heartily ap- 
proves of the dissolution of the monasteries as 
communities, but regrets the destruction of the 
buildings and works of art :— 

“Suppression of monasticism and destruction of 

the monasteries need not have been bound together. 
Though the Reformation and the destruction of the 
monasteries stand together in point of date, it is not 
necessarily proved that they stood together as cause 
and effect.” 
She holds that it was neither the reformers nor 
the rabble who did this, but that the nobles who 
profited by the destruction were the destroyers. 
We need not follow her in the discussion of that 
question. For those who wish to consult the 
rubbings it may be convenient to state that 
they are in the Manuscript Department of the 
Museum. 

Two volumes of the new and convenient 
edition of Mr. Ruskin’s works, including Pre- 
terita, have reached us from Mr. George Allen. 
The same publisher has issued a third edition 
of Our Fathers have told Us. 

An English translation of Boule de Suif, 
Maupassant’s famous story, has been sent to us 
by Mr. Heinemann. M. Thevenot’s very clever 
illustrations and an introduction by Mr. Arthur 
Symons add to the value of the volume. 








DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


The Evolution of the English House. By Sidney 
Oldall Addy, M.A. (Sonnenschein & Co.)— 
This book is one of a series called the ‘‘ Social 
England Series,” and the editor of the series, 
Mr. Kenelm D. Cotes, starts it with a pre- 
face full of airy expansiveness, which when 
evaporated to dryness is not found to contain 
much more than the opinion that other matters 
go to make up history besides politics and 
fighting. The book itself might be made a good 
one if all the ‘‘evolution” were left out. 
When Mr. Addy writes of things within his 
own knowledge, he has sometHing to tell us. 
But it is obscured by pages of ‘strange specula- 
tion and wild guesswork, the outcome of wide 
but unassimilated reading. Things entirely 
disconnected and far apart in time and place 
are linked together, and lines of argument are 
used which recall that by which King Jeremiah 
was proved to be a pickled cucumber. For 
example, the title Tungerefa, or town reeve, is 
found latinized as rector pagi. But rector 
is the persona, or parson of the parish ; therefore 
the parson was the town reeve, and “he 
was still the fiscal officer of the district.” 
The church in which the parson served 
has even stranger treatment than himself. It 
is called the lord’s house, lord here bein 
the lord of the manor. That perilous wo 
basilica has led many writers astray, but surely 
none before to dance through whin and quag- 
mire as does Mr. Addy. To him the ancient 
basilica was a court of law, and he finds the 
name given to English churches in the seventh 
century and on to the fifteenth. Courts of one 
kind and another have been held in churches 
even to our time. Therefore the arrangements 
of late medizeval parish churches must be under- 
stood as having reference to their use as court- 
houses. With this new light he proceeds to 
enlighten us as to the fabrics of our churches, 
which, he says, ‘‘still continue to puzzle the 
antiquary.” ‘‘ From the fifth century causes 
were exclusively heard in the secretarium.” But 
‘‘the English chancel was known in mediseval 
Latin as secretarium.” Therefore, causes were 
heard in the English chancel. The altar ‘‘ stood 
directly under the chancel arch.” ‘‘ The chancel 
was the tribunal, and was the platform from 
which the speaking was done. The chancel 
screen was the lattice of open work, behind 
which sat the lord and his assessors. It was 
the presbytery, or seat of the elders.” All this 
is very nice, and it is also new. But going into 
details, Mr. Addy has more to tell us. He 
mentions the low side-window, but omits to 
explain it, which is a pity. ‘Squints” seem 
to him to have been made ‘‘to enable a man 
standing within the door of the porch to see 
the high seat of the president of an assembly 
sitting in the chancel.” It is hinted that this 
doorkeeper bore a drawn sword in his hand. 
He was called ostiarius, and ‘‘in addition to 
keeping the door of the church he taught 
his pupils in the porch,” from which fact we 
have the modern use of the word usher, cor- 
rupted from ostiarius. This is nice too, and 
new also. The reader should turn to the 
book itself for curious observations on crypts, 
wherein the confessio of the seventh century 
and the bonehole of the fifteenth are put into 
the same crucible with vaults of classical times. 
And space will not allow us to do more than 
refer to Mr. Addy’s musings upon Scotch 
“brochs” and Irish round towers, and their 
influence on the evolution of the English house. 
The grain of the book—which if winnowed from 
the chaff might be worth printing again—con- 
sists of interesting descriptions of some English 
houses of the humbler kind. Such buildings 
have generally been passed over by the antiquary 
and the sketching architect. The examples are 
chiefly taken from the northern counties, to 
which the writer is shown to belong by some of 
the words he uses. It is to be hoped he may 
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go on collecting, and give us these again with 
more ; and it is worth while suggesting that in 
doing so he should make his plans to scale, and, 
so far as possible, to a uniform scale, and that 
he insert more drawings and fewer reproductions 
of photographs. Some of his photographic 
views of exteriors are extremely good ; but the 
interiors are generally so obscure as to be almost 
unintelligible, and from the conditions of the 
case sometimes it could scarcely be otherwise 
with photography, when a sketch would make 
all clear. 

An Old English Home and its Dependencies. 
By S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen & Co.)—Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s book is before all things read- 
able. Occasionally the connexion between the 
matter and the title-page is rather distant, and 
some statements are made which would not be 
accepted by every antiquary. The first chapter, 
on ‘* Paternal Acres,” begins with some stories 
of squatters, amongst them that of the ‘* North 
Devon Savages,” whose manner of life was 
noticed in some of the London newspapers a 
few years ago. There is a picture of their 
family mansion, with a pig entering the front 
door and the lady of the house sitting outside 
in the same costume as the pig. This singular 
community, we are told, is now broken up and 
their estate returned to the civilized world. 
But a story as remarkable as theirs is given by 
the author in the present tense and of his own 
neighbourhood. It is of a woman occupying a 
ruinous cottage till first the roof and then the 
floor fell in, and now at last living in an old 
chest with a sort of hut formed above it in one 
corner of the ruins. At each change in her 
arrangements the old lady has discovered that 
the new state of things is more convenient and 
comfortable than the last, and she is proud of 
living on her own freehold estate. The ‘‘ Manor 
House” is treated of next, and Mr. Baring- 
Gould takes us further abroad than we care to 
follow him in his account of the origin of the 
manor. There is a fair description of the old 
English manor house, but we do not know what 
authority there is for the statement that ‘‘ to 
almost every hall was a slit or eye and earlet 
hole communicating with a lady’s chamber,” 
**the Dionysius’s ear of that domestic tyrant 
the lady of the house.” A few such things did 
exist and do exist, but it is too much to say that 
the use of them was ever general in England. 
After the house itself the ‘*‘ Domestic Hearth,” 
the ‘‘ Furniture,” and the ‘‘ Ceilings” are dis- 
cussed by turns in a mixture of description and 
story-telling with moderately good illustrations. 
We suppose it is because Mr. Baring-Gould is 
himself a squarson that he classes the ‘‘ Parish 
Church” amongst the ‘‘ dependencies” of his 
English home, and gives it the longest and 
perhaps the best chapter in the book. He has 
much to say on the ways of churchwardens and 
“restorers,” but has himself not yet gone 
beyond the stage in which it is believed that it 
is possible by mechanical copying to bring back 
what those evildoers have destroyed. After the 
church comes the inn, which leads the writer off 
into stories of patrician and clerical tavern- 
keepers in Tyrol. These are of to-day, and the 
dweller in the old English home meets them 
only in his holiday wanderings ; but such things 
once were in England. Bishop Nicholson, of 
Carlisle, notes in 1703 that the vicarage house 
of Ainstable is ruinous, and that the vicar 
“* chiefly resides at a little alehouse kept either 
by his wife or daughter.” We should have put 
the mill before the inn, as being the first in 
time and more closely connected with the manor. 
The chapter on the ‘‘ Mill” in the book is made 
up of story-telling, and ends with a tailpiece 
representing a group of objects no doubt appro- 
priate to the subject, but whether they are 
flour sacks or rats we are not sure. Thechapter 
on ‘‘ Cottages” is a good one, and of the rest 
that on ‘* Scapegraces” is the most important. 
There are in it some grim tales of the end of 
the ‘‘ Old English Home.” 





ARCHZOLOGICAL TOUR THROUGH 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,. 


A sMALL party of antiquaries accomplished a 
successful driving tour last week from Monday 
to Saturday, during which they succeeded in 
visiting most of the more important early his- 
torical sites of this central shire. The tour was 
undertaken at the suggestion and request of 
Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co., in con- 
nexion with the forthcoming Northamptonshire 
volumes of the ‘ Victoria History of the Counties 
of England.’ It was considered that in this way 
the specialists, as well as the local editors, would 
be best able to grasp the whole contour of the 
county, and to realize to some extent its suc- 
cessive occupations and gradual development from 
a wild woodland and swampy district to one of 
continuous cultivation. The party was com- 
posed of Prof. Boyd Dawkins, who is writing 
on the prehistoric period; of Mr. Reginald 
Smith (British Museum), who is undertaking the 
Anglo-Saxon section ; of Mr. George, the curator 
of the Northampton Museum ; and of the Rev. 
Dr. Cox and Mr. W. Ryland Adkins, who are 
the joint local editors of the Northamptonshire 
volumes. To these were added, for part of 
the time, Mr. Gotch, of Kettering, the well- 
known architect and writer on the English 
Renaissance, and Mr. T. Shepard, who will be 
responsible for the heraldry and family history 
of the work. Mr. Haverfield, of Christchurch, 
Oxford, who will write the Roman section, was 
unfortunately prevented from taking part in the 
tour. 

Leaving Northampton in good time on Mon- 
day by Dern Gate, the site of the Anglo-Saxon 
mound just outside the old town walls was 
seen, with the stretch of country beyond which 
was the field of the fierce battle of Northampton. 
Queen Eleanor’s cross on the hill to the south of 
the town, beautiful and stately, even in its 
mutilated condition, was noted. It would be 
cruel to attempt restoration, but surely the grass 
that flourishes round the base of the statues 
should be removed and the joints of the stone- 
work in this part be carefully cemented. Leaving 
the main road, the finely situated ‘‘ Danes’ camp” 
on Hunsbury Hill was soon reached, where some 
of the very best relics of the late Celtic period 
were found a few years ago when working the 
area for iron-stone. A fosse with double ram- 
part encloses some four acres, and it was pro- 
nounced to be a considerable settlement of 
pre-Roman times. Old masonry of shell lime- 
stone, brought from some distance, was noticed 
as having been used in the strengthening of the 
entrances. The surface, even in its disturbed 
state, abounds with interest to the observant eye. 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins, within a yard or two, 
picked up a large discoloured ‘‘ pot-boiler,” a 
chipped flint flake, and a slingstone. It is 
somewhat curious that so strong and command- 
ing a site should never have been occupied by 
the Romans; they settled down on the lower 
lands, on the further side of the river, at 
Duston, where their coin-moulds and other 
traces of permanent residence have been found. 
The great stretch of old forest, from Salcey 
on the east to Whittlebury on the south, 
could be clearly followed from this eminence, 
with the dip in the high ground formed by the 
little river Towe, up whose course the earliest 
settlers who gained these upper woodlands 
probably passed. From Hunsbury progress 
was made through Blisworth, Milton, and Shut- 
laugh (where some domestic architecture of the 
fourteenth century was noted and _photo- 
graphed), to Towcester. Here the great tumulus 
to the north of the church, called Berry Mount 
Hill, was at once accepted as an Anglo-Saxon 
burh. It was doubtless strengthened when 
Towcester, under Edward the Elder, so gal- 
lantly resisted the Danes in 917. Leaving Tow- 
cester, an interesting detour was made to the 
Bucks boundary in Whittlebury Park, and after 
passing through Silverston and Syresham, a 





halt was called at the picturesque little borough 
of Brackley, once so celebrated in the annals of 


the wool trade. The great bronze bushel 
measure of 1670, kept in the Town Hall, bears 
the lettering, ‘‘ For the Auntient Corporation 
of Brackley.” After leaving Brackley, as the 
evening advanced, the retired site of Rainsbury 
Camp, in Charlton township, now hidden by a 
belt of great beech trees, was reached. The 
enclosed area is six acres, or, embracing the 
whole circuit of the irregular oval, including 
the fosse, eleven acres. The principal entrances 
are W.S.W. and E.N.E., and here again were 
noticed considerable remains of walling. There 
can be no doubt that this is also of pre-Roman 
date. There are very few parts of England 
where two such early camps or enclosed settle. 
ments as Hunsbury and Rainsbury could 
be found within a short drive of each other, 
The grand tower and spire of Kings Sutton 
was passed as darkness began to closein, and the 
night was spent over the border at Banbury. 
On Tuesday the first halt was made at Mid- 
dleton Cheney, where the church was rebuilt 
after a beautiful style, circa 1330, by William 
de Edington, a great church builder, who was 
then rector here, and afterwards Bishop of 
Winchester. The aumbry, or locker, in the 
north wall of the chancel is peculiar in having 
an inner locker that has also had a door within 
it. When the top of the hill above Middleton 
Cheney was reached a small “camp,” termed 
Arberry Hill, was examined. This proved to be 
a small protected settlement of Celtic times, 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins at once detected various 
circular hut bases. This commanding situation 
was probably continuously occupied from the 
Stone Age down to the incursion of the Romans, 
As a result of the visit it is expected that some 
excavations within the hut circles will be 
speedily undertaken. Edgcott was next 
reached, where the church has some fine six- 
teenth-century tombs of the Chauncy family. 
The holy-water stoups to the right hand of both 
the west and north doorways remain, strange 
to say, unmutilated. At the next village 
of Chipping Warden some attention was given 
to the church, which was extensively rebuilt in 
the fifteenth century, and has a stone gospel 
lectern on the north side of the chancel, and a 
reredos below the east window, both of that 
date. But the earthworks to the west of the 
village, caHed respectively Arbury Banks and 
Wallow Bank, excited more curiosity. The 
first of these is certainly of Anglo-Saxon date, 
and marks a place of early cultivation ; the 
second is more doubtful, but earlier, and pos- 
sibly may have been a long barrow. When 
Preston Capes was reached the formidable 
entrenchments immediately to the north of 
the village were examined. They are probably 
mediseval. More time was given to Castle 
Dykes, a series of earthworks about two miles 
to the east. Here the antiquaries were satis- 
fied that they had found a Roman camp as well 
as a Saxon burh and adjoining bailey. The 
retired church of Fawsley, hidden in a, grove 
of trees in Fawsley Park, claimed some atten- 
tion through its wealth of tombs of the Knightley 
family, as well as much sixteenth-century glass 
and wood carving. Another Arbury Hill, near 
Badby, marked “camp” on the Ordnance Map, 
was visited ; but this proved to be a mere geo 
logical formation of marlstone on top of clay. 
Rest was taken on Tuesday night at Daventry. 
An early start was made on Wednesday 
morning, when the antiquaries, under the able 
guidance of Mr. Willoughby, Town Clerk of 
Daventry, visited Burnt Wall, which is a Roman 
camp, and the great entrenched area of Borough 
Hill, where the Royalists under Charles I. were 
encamped for some days before the decisive 
fight at Naseby. The works of Borough Hill 
are undoubtedly prehistoric. On pursuing their 
way north the first halt was called at Ashby St. 
Ledgers. Here, almost touching the church. is 
the old residence of the Catesbys. In a chemter 
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ver the half-timbered gateway the Gunpowder 
Plot is said to have been hatched. The church 
is mainly a good example of early Perpendicular 
work, and contains much fifteenth-century pew- 
ing, as well as some of Jacobean date. It is 
chiefly remarkable for the nearly perfect fifteenth- 
century rood-screen with platform above ; the 
stairs and door to them are also in position. 
The large church of Crick is distinctly note- 
worthy as having the Decorated buttresses of 
the nave side by side with the small Early 
English ones which they superseded. Yelvertoft 
Church has a remarkable and most richly 
adorned sepulchral recess, with alabaster efligy, 
on the north side of the chancel, to a rector who 
died about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Sibbertoft Church has lost all but a small frag- 
ment of the rich rood-screen which used to be 
its distinguishing feature. A pathetic little 
mural brass to the memory of Anthony Atkins, 
who died September 20th, 1561, tells how 


Atkyns priest religious and lerned 

Not haveyng where to dwell 

Wandering lycke at last heare stayed 

Tyll deathe did lyfe expell 
Poor Anthony was probably a Marian priest, 
dispossessed in the Elizabethan change of 1558. 

Close to Sibbertoft the Ordnance Survey 
marks ‘‘castle yard,” which is a Saxon burh. 
Near it are other entrenchments, much grown 
over, and probably prehistoric. They may 
possibly correspond with some more extensive 
and puzzling entrenched lines near Everdon, on 
the opposite side of the valley; but these seem 
to have been interfered with in medizval days. 
The church of Marston Trussell, in the valley, is 
remarkable as being close adjacent to the bog 
in which many of the flying Royalist horse lost 
their lives in their precipitate flight from Naseby. 
A rude and very long chest beneath the tower, 
with the natural rounded half trunk of a tree 
for a lid, was pronounced to be twelfth century. 
The curious timber entrance to the north porch, 
formed from roughly hewn timber, following 
the natural curves of the tree, seemed to be of 
the end of the fourteenth century. The anti- 
quaries halted for the night at Market Har- 
borough. 

On Thursday the main road that runs near 
the east bank of the Welland, which forms the 
north-western boundary of Northamptonshire 
from Leicestershire and Rutland, was followed 
(with but few deviations) right up to Stamford. 
Dingley Church is in no way remarkable, and 
not so interesting as the old hall in whose 
grounds it stands. Brampton Ash has a good 
village church, with chancel, nave, and aisles, 
temp. Edward I., and tower and spire with a 
few later alterations, temp. Richard II. Here 
the strange sight was noted of a bevy of maidens 
practising on the six bells, to defeat the machi- 
nations of a strike of ringers of the other sex ! 
At Stoke Albany Church it was charming to 
read on an old battered board over the south 
porch: ‘*Take notice. Men are desired to 
scrape their Shoes, and women to take off 
their Pattens before they enter this church.” 
We venture to plead that this board should 
be removed and placed over the doorway within 
the porch, so as to preserve it from complete 
decay. A little further on the road was Wil- 
barston Church, where a sanctus bell-cote was 
noted on the east gable of the nave. Another 
mile or so, and East Carlton was reached, where 
the church was entirely rebuilt in 1788, and, 
strange to say, in very good imitation of 
Decorated style. Cottingham Church had the 
monstrous, and we hope unique addition to an 
old font of a brass beer-barrel tap driven into 
it on the west side just below the bowl! Some 
time was spent at the fascinating Castle of Rock- 
ingham, with its noble prospect. Every room 
and wall seems alive with historic interest, 
and it has the charm of having been con- 


own. The mound and earthworks in the 





those of the Saxon burh, which existed here 
long before the Norman invasion. Subsequently 
the antiquaries paid hasty visits to the churches 
of Gretton, Harringworth, and Colly Weston, 
en route to Stamford, where they took up their 
quarters for the night on the Northamptonshire 
side of that old and most interesting town. At 
Harringworth Church the head of a great fire- 
hook or fire-crome was noted. These hooks 
were attached to very long poles and used for 
dragging down cottages, to make a gap when 
rows of habitations were ablaze. At each of 
the churches of Raunds and Stanwick, in this 
county, a pair of these great hooks still remain 
under the tower with poles complete. At most 
of the churches visited this day and during the 
week ‘‘low-side windows” were noted in the 
chancels and carefully measured. The leper and 
confessional theories were both scouted, and the 
use of them for ringing the sanctus bell generally 
accepted. 

On Friday morning the church of Wittering, 
some three miles to the south of Stamford, was 
first visited, where there is an abundance of 
remarkable, rude, and apparently early Saxon 
work, Afterwards Castor Church, a grand speci- 
men of twelfth-century work with later 
additions, took up some little time, but more 
special attention was paid to the Roman and 
earlier remains that abound in this district. It 
was decided to pay another special visit to this 
site. The return journey southward was made 
through Morehay Lawn, a roadless region of 
s:unted ancient oaks and weather-beaten thorn 
bushes, which is said to be the only untouched 
purt of the once great forest of Rockingham. 
Great and Little Weldon, with certain Roman 
remains, had to be hastily passed, and a too brief 
sojourn at Geddington just enabled the peri- 
patetic antiquaries to take a glimpse at the 
Eleanor Cross in the centre of this village, at the 
outside of the church, and at the few remains of 
the royal hunting lodge to the north-west of the 
church. A Roman road was identified in the 
fast waning light, running through fields almost 
parallel with the highway on the right hand 
between Geddington and Weekley. It was 
dark when Kettering was reached for the last 
night of the excursion. 

On Saturday forenoon the antiquaries drove 
through Broughton, Pytchley, Orlingbury, and 
Mears Ashby, to the famed Saxon tower of 
Farl’s Barton, and pronounced the great mound 
to the west of the church to be an undoubted 
burh of that period. On their return to North- 
ampton, another big mound on the opposite 
side of the Nene valley, called Clifford’s Hill, 
was also noted and assigned to a like origin. 





A ROMAN PAVEMENT NEAR DORCHESTER. 
5 Offa House, Upper Tooting, August 29, 1899. 

In Fordington Field, just outside Dorchester, 
excavations connected with unfinished cottages 
have revealed, during the past week, a Roman 
pavement of admirable design and considerable 
extent. It is situated about 250 yards west- 
north-west of the amphitheatre and Roman 
road which runs thereby. Seeing that the land 
round about (the property of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall) has probably not been disturbed for many 
centuries, there is no saying what further remains 
may not be discovered in the vicinity. 

It lies about two feet beneath the surface, and 
some thirty by twenty feet or thereabouts have 
been exposed. It consists of a central octagonal 
ornament, surrounded by scrolls, guilloches, 
and similar designs, flanked north and south by 
oblong spaces, ornamented in a corresponding 
manner, but each containing in its centre a 
vase some two feet in length, elegant in shape, 
with two scroll handles. The tesserz are red, 
white, and black, and the artistic effect of the 


1 | whole is excellent. 
tinuously inhabited from Norman days to our | 


On the west side at regular intervals are 
three spaces covered with small cubes of red 


grounds at the back of the castle are undoubtedly brick, which suggest passages leading to other 





rooms. Not to enter into further detail, I will 
ask your kind permission to call attention to 
the probable importance of this discovery, 
having regard to the situation of the remains, 
and especially to the risk of injury which they 
run. When I was there they were in the 
custody of a builder’s workman, who, no doubt 
with the best intentions, permitted many chil- 
dren and others to roam at will all over them, 
and occasionally, by way of heightening the 
effect of the colours of the pavement, poured 
water over it. 

With no trace of compunction he informed 
me that they had destroyed several feet before 
they knew what they had found, a fact which 
was but too evident. In the interests of archzeo- 
logy generally and of ‘‘ Durnovarian ” antiqui- 
ties in particular, it is to be hoped that speedy 
steps will be taken to preserve a work which, in 
my opinion, is exceptionally fine of its kind. 

J. J. Foster. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 


Tue Basilica Julia was begun by Julius Ceesar 
about 54 B.c. on the site of the Tabernz Veteres, 
and dedicated in an unfinished state in the year 
46, together with the Forum Julium and the 
Temple of Venus Genetrix. Augustus rebuilt 
and enlarged the basilica after a fire, and opened 
it for public use—as a court - house —in the 
year 12, under the name of his grandsons Caius 
and Lucius. Suetonius, if I remember right, 
uses the expression “ porticum basilicamque Caii 
et Lucii.” Does he mean that there were two 
buildings bearing the names of the young 
princes, a portico and a basilica, or only one, 
viz., a basilica surrounded by acolonnade? The 
majority of topographers and historians are in 
favour of the latter surmise. Mommsen, ‘ Res 
Gest divi Augusti,’ second ed., iv. 13, 15 ; Ger- 
hard, ‘Effemeridi Letterarie,’ 1825, &c., know 
of one structure only, the Basilica Julia. The 
latest discoveries, however, seem to prove that 
the structures were really two: the well-known 
court-house, the remains of which are to be 
seen on the south side of the Forum, and a 
colonnade, the remains of which have just been 
laid bare on the opposite or north side, between 
the Basilica Aimilia and the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina. These remains have never been 
seen or touched or pillaged before ; they form a 
perfect mountain of columns, friezes, cornices, 
and marble blocks, three of which pertain 
to a monumental inscription giving an account 
of the honours conferred by the Senate on Lucius 
Czesar on the occasion of his fourteenth birthday. 
The same account occurs almost word for word in 
the ‘ Res Gest.’ When I paid my farewell visit 
to these interesting excavations the workmen 
had not cleared yet half the site of the building. 
I cannot, therefore, advance any definite state- 
ment concerning the place which must beassigned 
to it in the history and topography of the Forum; 
nor can I give the full text of the dedicatory in- 
scription. It will appear in the July number of 
the Notizie degli Scavi. On the back of one of 
the inscribed blocks I was astonished to read 
the following letters :— 

waueas EPSOM. 
What can possibly be the meaning of this 
horsey and sportive word in such a place and 
on a marble of the time of Augustus? The 
explanation is easy ; the stonecutter entrusted 
with the task of carving the inscription of Lucius 
Cresar must have made use of a block of marble 
upon which another marmorarius had been 
cutting the words 
pl | EPS.OM nis. 

The cutting was given up after the first syllable 
of the second word, probably because a new 
text had been adopted for the dedicatory in- 
scription. The form pleps instead of plebs occurs 
in other documents of the Augustan age, among 
which I may mention the two inscribed pedestals 
of the same young princes Caius and Lucius, 
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discovered last February not far from the site 
of the portico. 

The director of the National Museum of 
Taranto, Prof. Quintino Quagliati, sends the 
announcement of an interesting find made at 
the ‘‘Scoglio del Tonno,” where the stones for 
the building of the new mercantile harbour are 
being quarried. The limestone rock is covered 
at that spot by a bank of earth, six feet thick, 
composed of three layers of archaic remains. 
The superficial one contains remains of local 
pottery, older than the Protocorinthian ware, 
with the simplest kind of monochrome geo- 
metrical ornamentation. The middle layer, 
belonging to the period of the ‘‘terramare,” 
contains traces of human habitations on pali- 
sades (palafitte), and the characteristic utensils 
of the ‘‘terramaricoli,” such as razors with a 
curved blade sharpened on either side, drinking- 
cups with horned handles (asa cornuta), fibulee 
of early Mycenzean type (ad arco di violino), &c. 
Stone implements of the neolithic period have 
been found in the third and lowest layer, next 
to the surface of the rock. The middle one is 
by far the most important of the three. It 
shows that the so-called civilization of the ‘‘ ter- 
ramare,” long considered to be a speciality of 
the valley of the Po and of its affluents, per- 
vaded at a certain time the whole peninsula, as 
far south as the Gulf of Taranto. 

A contract was signed on July 19th between 
the representatives of the Borghese family, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and the Minister 
of Finances, for the purchase by the State of the 
Borghese Museum and Gallery of Pictures for a 
sum of 3,600,000 fr. (144,000/.), to be paid in 
the space of ten years by annual instalments of 
360,000 fr. each, without interest. We cannot 
be too grateful to Guido Baccelli, Minister of 
Instruction, for this patriotic and liberal achieve- 
ment. If we consider that every great collector, 
every art institute of Europe and America, have 
been harassing the trustees of the Borghese 
estate for years and years to sell the contents 
of the famous casino ; that the sum of 600,000 
fr. has been offered for the ‘Sacred and Profane 
Love’ alone, we must be very glad indeed to see 
that the danger of losing so great a collection 
is to be feared no more. I am sure that the 
municipal authorities will proceed now to pur- 
chase the villa itself in the interest of the city. 
The measure was, in fact, approved by a con- 
siderable majority of town councillors two years 
ago; but it has never gone beyond the first 
reading, owing to a sudden and unexpected 
** volte-face ” of the clerical party. 

As I anticipated in my last notes, Prof. Ceci’s 
illustration of the archaic inscription of the 
time of the kings has given rise to controversy. 
First to appear on the field was Prof. Christian 
Huelsen, the sub-director of the German Archzeo- 
logical Institute at Rome, and the compiler of 
vol. vi. of the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum.’ His 
article, published in the Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift of August 5th, is divided into two 
parts. In the first he complains of the chauvin- 
ism of the Italians in general, and of the Italian 
Department of Antiquities in particular, for 
having reserved to themselves the right of pub- 
lishing the text of the stele and of attempting 
its interpretation, before outsiders were allowed 
to copy or photograph the original. In the 
second part Prof. Huelsen condemns Prof. 
Ceci’s interpretation, calling it a set of hario- 
lationes, without advancing a different one on 
his side. As I have not seen the Philologische 
Wochenschrift of August 5th I cannot enter into 
the controversy. On one point, however, I 
agree with Ceci, that he and the Department of 
Antiquities cannot be accused of having lingered 
or tarried in making the text known to the 
scientific world. The Notizie degli Scavi con- 
taining it were published only three weeks after 
the discovery, a wonderfully short time for such 
a work. When the famous ‘ Commentarii 
Ludorum Secularium’ were discovered on 
September 20th, 1890, near the church of S. 


; Giovanni de’ Fiorentini, and the text, the inter- 
pretation of which had been entrusted to Theodor 
| Mommsen, was kept secret for the lapse of a 
year, nobody complained of chauvinism. Should 
we also accuse of chauvinism the British Museum 
for having given to Kenyon the privilege of 
producing the editio princeps of the poems of 
Bacchylides? Prof. Ceci’s articles in reply 
have appeared in the Roman newspaper II 
Popolo Romano of Saturday, August 12th, 
Sunday, 13th, and Monday, 14th. The con- 
troversy will soon be taken up by Pais, Com- 
paretti, Buecheler, and Ramorino. 

Since I left Rome other finds have taken 
place on the Clivus Sacer opposite the Basilica 
of Constantine. There are a frieze belonging to 
a round structure, inscribed with the name of 
one of the Antonines; several pieces of statuary, 
among which is an arm with a bracelet in the 
shape of a snake ; the head of a male portrait- 
statue ; the front of a sarcophagus with the myth 
of Meleager in bold relief ; and an inscription 
relating to Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius 
Severus. All these marbles, as well as a piece 
of one of the great porphyry pillars which 
ornamented the side entrance to Constantine’s 
Basilica, have been found in the layer of rubbish 
between the old and the medizeval pavement of 
the Clivus Sacer. 

The Minister of Public Instruction, encour- 
aged by the good results of the present cam- 
paign, is now inquiring whether it would 
be possible, from the administrative and 
financial points of view, to extend the field of 
operations to the Fora of Julius Cesar, Augustus, 
and Nerva. One of the difficulties which stand in 
his way is to be found in the network of trolleys 
which cross this classic district. They cannot 
be removed or suppressed without cutting off the 
communication between the low and the high 
quarters of the city. Ropotro LANcIaAnI. 








fine-Grt Gossiy. 

For next Wednesday the Yorkshire Archzolo- 
gical Society have arranged their second ex- 
cursion of the year to Skipton and Bolton 
Priory. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope will act as 
guide at Skipton to the church and castle, and 
also at Bolton. 


THE private view of the autumn exhibition 
of pictures and sculpture at Liverpool takes 
place to-day (Saturday). 


THe death is announced of Mr. Andrew 
McKay, for many years the head of the firm of 
P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. He did useful work 
in forming and compiling the catalogues of 
some well-known collections. 


THE following notice has been ofiicially cir- 
culated, and appears to be an improvement on 
the system which is abandoned, as the latter 
favoured cramming the brighter children as well 
as neglecting the dullards :— 

“The Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education have under consideration the assessment 
of the efficiency of instruction in the Elementary 
Stage of Science and Art subjects by inspection 
only : itis proposed to discontinue examinations, as 
a test for the purposes of assessing the grant in that 
stage, after the year 1900. It is proposed that papers 
shall continue to be set in that stage for students 
who may desire to be examined and to possess a 
certificate of having passed the examination, but 
that in those cases a fee should be charged to cover 
the cost of examination.” 


THE artistic world has read with profound 
regret that Herr Adolf von Menzel has lately 
experienced a serious accident at Kissingen, 
dislocating one of his arms and breaking a 
collar-bone. Herr von Menzel is in his eighty- 


fourth year, and some years ago he met with 
a similar mishap owing to his great short- 
sightedness. 


ANOTHER of the perpetually revised volumes 
which Her Majesty’s Stationery Office issues 
with the title of ‘Directory with Regula- 





tions for establishing and conducting Science 





and Art Schools and Olasses’ has been 
published, Its rules—which are multifarious 
are frankly stated to be such as “‘ supersede 
those in all former editions, and are always 
subject to revision ”—are likely to be somewhat 
of a trial to the teachers they are meant for, 














MUSIC 


—s— 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


From Messrs. Novello & Co. we have received: 
Mazurka, Sérénade Mauresque, and Contrasts, 
for the pianoforte, Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
by Edward Elgar. The composer, in_ his 
‘Caractacus’ and other choral works, has 
shown us that he can successfully handle large 
forms. In his Orchestral Variations he dis 
played skill and spontaneity ; and now in small] 
pianoforte pieces we find much to interest us, 
The Mazurka, with its piquant rhythn, its 
middle section commencing with a quaint falling 
phrase, and its lively piu mosso in major, with, 
by the way, a slight reminiscence of an early 
Grieg Humoreske, is pleasing. The ‘Sérénade’ 
is a delightful number, quaint and characteristic, 
full. of thought, without any sense of labour, 
The sub-title of ‘Contrasts’ is ‘‘the Gavotte, 
A.D. 1700 and 1900.” We admit its clever 
blending of old and new and its gracefulness; 
but it seems to us a transcription rather than a 
genuine pianoforte piece. 

Chanson de Matin, for violin and pianoforte, 
also by Edward Elgar, is a light, refined piece, in 
which both instruments have attractive parts. 
Is the French title quite correct?— Air de 
Ballet with Intermezzo, for pianoforte, Op. 11, 
by Theophil Wendt. This is a light, engaging 
piece ; but here, again, it is surely a transcrip- 
tion of orchestral music.—The Recital Series of 
Original Compositions for the Organ: No. 16, 
Concert Overture in c Minor, by Alfred Hollins, 
A brief introductory andante, foreshadowing 
the principal theme, leads to an interesting 
allegro in regular sonata form. The principal 
theme, in which one phrase curiously recalls a 
passage in Beethoven’s c Minor Symphony, is 
vigorous, even defiant, and the second in proper 
contrast, calm and flowing. The workmanship 
is excellent, and the piece, in the best sense of 
the term, effective, 

Original Compositions for the Organ, Nos. 274, 
275, and 276. These three numbers contain 
Schumann’s Six Studies for Pedal Pianoforte, 
Op. 56, arranged by John E. West, with careful 
and appropriate registration. These interest- 
ing pieces are most suitable for organ ; at the 
same time the statement over the music that 
they were ‘‘originally composed for the Pedal 
Pianoforte ” contrasts somewhat strangely with 
the heading under which they are classed. 
—Meditation from Edward Elgar’s ‘ The Light 
of Life’ (‘Lux Christi’), arranged for organ by 
George C. Martin. This is an excellent tran- 
scription by the organist of St. Paul's Cathedral 
of an expressive orchestral movement which has 
deservedly met with much favour.—Concone’s 
Fifteen Vocalises, edited by Alberto Randegger. 
The great value of these lessons for contralto 
(or mezzo-soprano) has been universally recog- 
nized, so that it will suffice to call attention to 
this edition, with marks of expression and 
phrasing by that experienced teacher Signor 
Alberto Randegger. 

We have received from MM. Breitkopf & 
Hartel : The Choruses of Sophocles’s * Antigone,’ 
by C. F. Abdy Williams, with an English 
paraphrase by G. S. Freeman. Mr. Williams 
wrote the music for a performance of the Greek 
play at Bradfield College, June, 1898. Not only 
did he try to write in the style of old Grecian 
music, taking as his guide the few fragments 
which have been discovered, but to give local 
colour he had instruments made as similar as 
possible to those used by the ancients : auloi, 
after the Pompeii models, and lyres. All the 
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Sa = 
choruses are in unison, but some of the vocal 
music is accompanied by very elementary har- 
mony, such as, from certain passages in Greek 
writers, is supposed to have been used. The 
experiment is most interesting, though of 
course, apart from the play, the music does not 
rove particularly entertaining. The choruses 
are preceded by a brief account of tropes, modes, 
modulation, rhythm, and accents, and this, 
quite apart from its special object, viz., to throw 
light upon the choruses under notice, is well 
worthy of perusal ; it is succinct and remark- 


ably clear. 

Joh. Seb. Bach’s Werke: Orgelmusik, Lief. 1. 
—To pianists the ‘*48” no doubt appear the 
greatest fugues ever written; to organists, the 
organ fugues. But each series is wonderful, 
and it cannot be said that the one is greater than 
the other. Herr Emil Naumann, editor of this 
new publication, of which only the first part has 
appeared, has carefully phrased the music 
throughout. He makes no pretension to have 
discovered the one and only true interpretation, 
but what he has done will prove of immense 
service to players who are not of themselves 
able to group the notes in fitting manner ; music 
without phrase marks is like a book without 
punctuation. Herr Naumann’s phrasing is 
occasionally peculiar ; his slur sometimes seems 
to include too many, sometimes too few, notes. 
This, however, is a minor matter; the help 
offered is great, and deserves recognition. 
Besides phrase, there are finger marks, and 
general hints as to registration. 

Bach: Two-Part and Three-Part Inventions. 
Two books, edited by Ferrucio B. Busoni.— 
These Inventions form an admirable introduc- 
tion to Bach’s more elaborate works. They are 
truly delightful pieces, excellent practice for the 
fingers, and strengthening food for the intellect. 
Signor Busoni, who ranks among the best 
pianists of the day, has spared no pains to make 
this edition valuable to teachers and students. 
There are finger, phrase, and other marks ; also 
each Invention is accompanied by useful ana- 
lytical remarks. Mr. Louis C. Elson is re- 
sponsible for the English text, which, however, 
requires revision before a second edition is 
issued. Notes of this kind, in which technical 
terms are employed, should be perfectly clear 
and precise. 

Tili-Tsé: a Japanese Tale in One Act. By Wolf- 
gang Kirchbach, music by Franz Curti. Vocal 
score by Hugo Rohr.—Some of the operas of 
Curti, who died only last year, met with much 
success, particularly this one. The story is 
amusing. A young English girl travelling in 
Japan loses her mirror, It is gona up bya Jap 
who, on looking into it, and recognizing the 
features, believes he has found a portrait of 
his father ; and his wife, seeing her own pretty 
face in it, fancies that it is the picture of some 
damsel who has won the affection of her 
husband. All this naturally gives rise to much 
misunderstanding ; in the end, however, every- 
thing is set right. There is plenty of local 
colour in the music—Japanese melodies and 
samisen sounds ; there are representative themes, 
and some clever polyphonic developments. The 
music, in which there are traces of Weber and 
Wagner, is bright and humorous. 


Merry Christmas. According to the title- 
page, this is ‘‘a choice collection of medium 
ificult piano compositions by modern com- 
posers.” This description of the album, though 
somewhat cumbrous, gives a fair idea of the 
music contained in it. There are in all twenty- 
five numbers, and the list of composers’ names 
18 promising. America is represented by Mr. 
E. MacDowell, whose Improvisation, Op. 46, 
No. 4, forms the concluding number ; but there 
18 no piece by an English composer. Publica- 
tion about Christmas time will account for the 
title given to the collection ; the music, how- 
“toad can be played and enjoyed all the year 
round, 





Musical Gossiy. 


Mr. Rosert NEWMAN opened Queen’s Hall 
for his fifth season of Promenade Concerts last 
Saturday evening. This year he proposes to 
give forty-two concerts, thus carrying the enter- 
prise well into October. Towards the close of 
that month the Saturday Symphony Concerts 
will be resumed, and the regular London musical 
season, which now extends, with but brief in- 
tervals at holiday periods, from October to 
July, will begin in earnest. As in former years, 
the platform at Queen’s Hall has been decked 
out with handsome palms and flowering plants, 
a cool effect being obtained by means of large 
blocks of ice inserted among the blooms that 
border the orchestra. Several new players 
have recently joined the Queen’s Hall band, 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
recruits are fully justifying their selection. Mr. 
Henry J. Wood is once more at the conductor’s 
desk, and—owing, perhaps, to having established 
so complete and thorough an understanding with 
his instrumentalists—now dispenses, when con- 
ducting, with a good deal of that demonstrative 
action which in earlier days was probably en- 
gendered by anxiety. This change of attitude 
was particularly noticeable in his direction of 
Liszt's ‘ Hungarian’ Rhapsody in Fr, the 
first piece in Saturday’s programme; but 
although infinitely more tranquil in demeanour, 
the much-esteemed conductor made his points 
quite as effectively as ever. Among the favourite 
works performed on Saturday was the first suite 
derived from Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ music, and 
here the treatment of the graceful and melo- 
dious ‘ Morgenstimmung ’ was marked by praise- 
worthy refinement and delicacy. Wagner con- 
tributed the Overture to ‘ Rienzi,’ in the per- 
formance of which the brass flung themselves 
upon their task with a larger measure of enthu- 
siasm than was perhaps necessary. This piece, 
by the way, seemed to please the audience 
better than any of the others. The only novelty 
in the scheme was a little piece entitled ‘ Valse- 
Badinage,’ by Anatole Liadoff, intended as an 
imitation of a musical snuff-box. This bright 
and gay trifle is cleverly scored for piccolo, two 
flutes, three clarinets, harp, and celesta. Last 
year Mr. Newman introduced a clever boy 
pianist, Wolodia Roujitzky, at the Promenade 
Concerts. This time he has secured the services 
of a talented young ’cellist. Paul Bazelaire, 
the new prodigy, was born at Sedan little more 
than twelve years ago. He studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire under Delsart, and his ability has 
already ensured for him a warm welcome in 
French and German musical circles. The boy 
played the solo in Saint-Saéns’s violoncello 
concerto with genuine artistic feeling and re- 
markable executive facility. His musical gifts 
are evidently of a high order. Miss Kirkby 
Lunn, Mr. Ellison van Hoose, and Mr. Knowles 
supplied the vocal music at the first concert. 

On Monday evening the first part of the pro- 
gramme was entirely given up to Wagner. 
The Queen’s Hall band offered careful and 
meritorious renderings of the Overture to ‘ The 
Flying Dutchman,’ the preludes to ‘ Lohengrin ’ 
and ‘Tristan,’ together with the orchestral 
arrangement of the closing scene from the work 
last mentioned, the ‘‘ Walkiirenritt,” and ‘‘Sieg- 
fried’s Rheinfahrt” from ‘ Gétterdammerung.’ 
In the ‘Lohengrin’ Prelude the string players 
distinguished themselves by their remarkable 
steadiness and precision, and at all points the 
instrumentalists fully upheld their reputation. 
Miss Yvonne de Treville, an American soprano 
new to London, sang ‘‘Elizabeth’sGreeting” from 
‘Tannhiuser ’ with spirit and discretion, but 
without much breadth of style. Mr. Ellison 
van Hoose offered an intelligent and vocally 
effective rendering of ‘‘Lohengrin’s Narrative,” 
and Miss Kirkby Lunn sang ‘ Schmerzen’ and 
‘Triume’ in tasteful fashion. 

TscHAiKOWSKY’S vigorous and picturesque 
Overture Solennelle ‘1812,’ intended as a 





memorial of the invasion of Russia by Napoleon 
and of the disastrous retreat of the French 
army from Moscow, was performed on Tuesday 
evening. Mr. Wood and his men, as usual, dealt 
in resolute and convincing style with this forceful 
andsingularly interesting composition, laying full 
stress upon its fiery and impetuous qualities. 
Beethoven’s ‘Coriolan’ Overture was played 
with due care and strength, and other works 
submitted were Dvorak’s sparkling ‘Carneval’ 
Overture, Massenet’s graceful and melodious 
suite ‘ Les Erinnyes,’ and the Dream Pantomime 
from ‘ Hansel und Gretel.’ The vocal pieces 
were in the hands of Madame Fanny Moody, 
Miss Kirkby Lunn, and Mr. Charles Manners. 


On Wednesday evening, Tschaikowsky’s suite 
from the ‘Casse-Noisette’ ballet music, one 
of the works that the Queen’s Hall band always 
plays specially well, figured in the programme. 
It was given with customary refinement and 
polish, and the delightful ‘ Danse des Mirlitons’ 
was repeated. Other works submitted were the 
Overture to ‘Egmont,’ the ‘Ruy Blas’ Over- 
ture, Mr. Cowen’s ‘ Four Old English Dances,’ 
and Moussorgsky’s March in a flat. Mr. 
Ferir played two viola solos in good style, and 
the vocalists were Miss de Treville, who sang 
Baucis’s air ‘O riante Nature’ prettily, Mr. 
Van Hoose, and Mr. Knowles. 


THE financial results of the Bayreuth Festspiele 
are reported to have been very satisfactory. It 
is computed that the receipts have amounted to 
about 600,000 marks, which sum is expected to 
leave, in spite of very great outlays, a consider- 
able balance. A 

THE unveiling of a monument ig celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
the composer Carl Ditters v. Dittersdorf (1739- 
1799) will take place at Freiwaldau (Silesia) on 
October 13th. His comic opera ‘Doktor und 
Apotheker,’ produced in 1786, in its day 
enjoyed considerable popularity, and it is still 
occasionally heard in Germany. 

In connexion with the General Congress for 
the Comparative Science of History, which is to 
be held next year at Paris, there will be an 
International Congress for the History of Music. 

Cart GotpMarkK has entirely recast his opera 
‘Merlin,’ and it is expected to be performed in 
its new shape during the next season at the 
Hofopernhaus of Vienna. 

RicHarp WacGnER’s Jugendarbeit, ‘ Die Feen,’ 
has recently been performed at the Hof- und 
National- Theater of Munich with considerable 
success. 

Le Ménestrel of August 27th gives the dis- 
tribution of réles for the forthcoming dae 
ances of ‘Tristan’ at Paris, under the direction 
of M. Charles Lamoureux: Tristan, MM. Gibert 
and Em. Lafargue; Kurwenal, MM. Georges 
Chais and Sempé ; Le Roi Marke, MM. Vallier 
and Challet; Yseult, Mesdames Litvinne, L. 
Pacary, and Janssen; Brangaine, Mesdames 
Bréma, Darlays, and Spanyi. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall, and 8, Covent Garden. 
Turs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall, and 8, Covent Garden. 
Wep. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall, and 4, Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall, and 8, Covent Garden. 
Fri. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall, and 8, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall, and 8, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


—— 


The Stage-Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the 
so-called Poetasters. By Roscoe Addison 
Small, Ph.D. (Breslau, Marcus.) 

Nornine shows more plainly the influence 

over subsequent ages exercised by the 

dramatic literature of Elizabethan and 

Jacobean times than the fact that a quarrel 

between Jonson and some of his poetic con- 

temporaries, which in its own day begot no 
special interest, is now held all-important 
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in respect of dramatic criticism and exe- 
gesis, and still exercises the best Shak- 
spearean scholars of the age. It is true 
that we owe to the quarrel in question two 
plays, ‘The Poetaster’ and ‘Satiromastix,’ 
and, according to the latest and most 
moderate conclusions, considerable portions 
of eight others. True, also, is it that some 
of the greatest of the Elizabethan writers, 
including Shakspeare himself, were sup- 
posedly mixed up in the feud, and it is held 
that it “shocked” one writer, Marston, 
into greatness, ‘by making him discard 
the crudities and extravagances of his early 
style.’ Others besides Mr. Swinburne 
will hold not a few of the matters in ques- 
tion insignificant, and some, even, will 
marvel at the sort of possession that will 
lead men of penetrative insight into neglect 
of the laws of evidence and into dogmatism 
of assertion usually reserved for theo- 
logical polemics. There is no surer proof 
of conscious weakness than the use of ‘‘ un- 
doubtedlys”’ and ‘‘ certainlys ” in discussion, 
and of such words much of the literature 
concerning Jonson and his associates and 
subsequent antagonists is made up. 

A new and capable champion, with a com- 
plete mastery of the swashing blow, has 
rushed into the fray and laid lustily about 
him. No doughtier combatant has been 
seen. Unfortunately, before his opponents 
have had time to rub their shoulders and 
recognize the extent of their injuries, he is 
beyond their reach. Born at Portland, 
Maine, in 1871, Dr. Small had a brief and 
distinguished career at Harvard University, 
undertook in 1897 an English Instructor- 
ship at Brown University, Providence, threw 
himself with what seems to have been cha- 
racteristic earnestness into Shakspearean 
studies, and died a year ago without being 
able to revise the proof-sheets of much more 
than a third of his present work. Thoroughly 
versed in the Elizabethan drama, full of 
energy and fight, possessor, it is claimed 
for him, of ‘‘a keen eye for the positive sig- 
nificance of details apparently trifling,” and 
endowed with ‘‘a high degree of construc- 
tive ability,” he would probably have taken 
a considerable position as a textual critic. Of 
the value of his present work it is difficult to 
speak with precision, since it challenges at 
many points investigation and consideration 
it is not easy at once to bestow. Besides 
reducing what is called ‘the poetaster 
quarrel” to proportions much smaller than 
have hitherto been awarded it and aiding 
to assign it the right place in the history 
of Elizabethan literature, the work shows 
great acumen. So far as it is destruc- 
tive it is excellent, and some of our 
best - known pundits must wince at the 
manner in which their theories are dismissed 
as unsound, futile, or ridiculous. It is a 
different matter, however, when we come 
to debate how far Dr. Small is justified in 
some of his own assumptions. This, at 
least, may be granted, that his ingenuity 
of conjecture and his reasoning powers are 
not less than his knowledge of the texts 
with which he deals, and that there are few 
of his statements or his conjectures that 
can summarily be dismissed. Not seldom, 
indeed, he brings light wholly unexpected 
upon the questions with which he deals. 
As an instance of his observation of things 
passed over by others, he fills out thus a 





portion of the dedication underneath the 
ortrait of Chapman prefixed to his trans- 
ation of Homer. For a portion of the dedi- 
cation as it appears in the translation— 
Eruditorum Poetarum huius Aevi, facile Prin- 
cipi Dno. Georgio Chapman. 
Homero (velit nolit Invidia) Redivivo J. M. 
Tessellam hanc. 
Xapionpiov, D.D.— 
he substitutes :— 
Eruditorum Poetarum huius Aevi, facile Prin- 
cipi, 
Dno. uate Chapman ; Homero (velit nolit 
Invidia) Redivivo, 
J(channes) M(arston) Tessellam hanc Xapuo[r]- 
nprov, D(at) D(edicatque). 

At the outset a highly ingenious new 
reading seems to be worthy of consideration. 
In his conversation with Drummond of 
Hawthornden Jonson gives us the cause of 
his quarrel with Marston—that Marston re- 
presented him, ¢.¢., on the stage, in his 
youth given to venerie. No play has yet 
been discovered bearing out the assertion. 
Dr. Small, by a change of punctuation, 
simplifies matters, and reaches the right 
explanation. He inserts a full point after 
“stage,” and connects the subsequent 
words with the following sentence, with 
which they completely accord. How brilliant 
and convincing is this emendation must 
be seen by reference to the ‘Conversa- 
tions.’ The effect is to render perfectly 
intelligible the whole cause of the quarrel, 
which took rise in Jonson’s morbid sus- 
ceptibility. We have marked many instances 
in which Dr. Small’s readings deserve 
closest attention. See especially p. 64, the 
explanation concerning “Jack of Paris 
Garden,” which Dr. Small takes to be an 
actual ape, kept for show in Paris Garden. 

Space fails us to do justice to the 
work. Dr. Small deals summarily with 
many of the conjectures of Mr. Fleay, to 
whose services to dramatic literature he 
pays, however, a handsome tribute. With 
these comments Mr. Fleay will be able to 
deal when he completes his contemplated 
monograph on Marston. See his ‘ Chronicle 
History of the Stage,’ under ‘Marston, ‘‘ Jack 
Drum’s Entertainment.”’ 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER appeared at the 
Princess of Wales’s Theatre, Kennington, on 
Monday in ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’ This 
marks the beginning of a country tour lasting 
until the end of the year, soon after which the 
company will return to the St. James’s, now 
undergoing elaborate processes of alteration and 
restoration. The travelling repertory includes 
also ‘The Man of Forty’ (not yet seen in Lon- 
don), ‘In Days of Old,’ and ‘The Ambassador.’ 
On October 5th ‘ Rupert of Hentzau’ will be 
played in Glasgow, and will be thenceforward 
added to Mr. Alexander’s list. 

On October 25th Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Maude 
will reappear at the Haymarket with the long- 
promised adaptation of ‘ La Tulipe Noire.’ 

Wir# the reopening on Thursday of the Hay- 
market, of the Olympic on Friday, and of the 
Lyceum and the Duke of York’s this evening, 
an autumn season which bids fair to be of 
exceptional interest must be held rather pre- 
maturely to have begun. 


A ‘‘copyricHtT performance” ‘ The 
Ghetto’ has been given at the Comedy 
Theatre, the precaution being judged necessary, 
since the regular production in England of the 


of 





piece on Thursday next is likely to be antig. 
pated in America. 

In to-night’s revival at the Lyceum of ‘The 
Silver King’ none of the original cast except 
Mr. Wilson Barrett will be found. Most of 
the parts have, indeed, known many successive 
representatives. 

Wiru the production of ‘ Going the Pace,’ a 
four-act drama by Messrs. Ben Landeck ang 
Arthur Shirley, first given last October at the 
Pavilion in Whitechapel, and since seen at 
various outlying houses, the Princess’s seems 
definitely to abandon its position as a West-Enq 
theatre. The presentation of aristocratic life js 
such as could only pass current with an un. 
sophisticated public, and plot and incidents 
belong to what was once called transpontine 
melodrama. Clever acting is exhibited in three 
or four characters, but the piece, which intro. 
duces a hunting field with huntsmen and hounds 
in full cry, depends at least as much upon 
equine performers as upon human. 

*‘Por-Pourri’ is, after all, not further to 
try its fortune in London. Mr. Frank Curzon 
will produce shortly at the Avenue a new piece, 
the name of which is not yet declared, which 
will, it is expected, fill the house until the 
return of Mr. Charles Hawtrey, who has in 
reserve a new farcical comedy. 

Ir may seem anomalous to note under the 
drama the death of one whose sole recognizable 
claim to occupy a position of the kind consisted 
in his having been at one time in his life an 
amateur actor. So mixed up with actors and 
the stage generally was Mr. Edmund Routledge, 
however, that he was generally regarded from 
the dramatic point of view. An_ intimate 
friend of leading actors, such as Sir Henry 
Irving, Mr. Tree, Mr. Kendal, and Mr. Wynd- 
ham, he was constantly in their company, and 
was, perhaps, the most assiduous of all attend- 
ants at first representations. With these he was, 
indeed, to some extent concerned, having 
occasionally acted in a rather dilettante fashion 
as a theatrical critic. So striking a resemblance 
did he bear to Mr. Wyndham that the sug- 
gestion that they should play together the two 
Dromios or their masters, though made in jest, 
seemed capable of being seriously carried out. 
Again and again the presence of Mr. Routledge 
at a gathering has led to the announcement that 
Mr. Wyndham was present, and cries of 
‘‘Wyndham! Wyndham!” have been heard 
when the toast of *‘ Actors” was proposed, 
and a response was hoped from one who, in 
fact, was not present. Mr. Routledge, who was 
at the Adelphi the night before his death, was 4 
frequent and popular attendant at the Garrick 
Club. 


Tae Vaudeville will reopen on Saturday next 
with ‘ The Elixir of Youth,’ by Messrs. Leonard 
Merrick and George R. Sims, an adaptation of 
‘Bockspruenge,’ by MM. Hirschberger and 
Kraatz. 








MISCELLANEA 
A Browning Query. — ‘Pippa Passes,’ lines 
10-12 :— 


Till the whole sunrise, not to be suppressed, 
AA A and ite rot b 





Rose, r reas’ 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the world. 
This is the reading of the editions of 1849, 1863; 
1868, 1889, and 1896; but the first edition 
(1841), instead of ‘*Rose, reddened,” has 
‘* Rose-reddened.” Is not this almost certainly 
what Browning intended? I cannot think it 
probable that he would wittingly have written 
** the sunrise rose.” ALFRED FoRMAN. 








To ConResponDENTS.—W. J. L.—F. 8. E.—H. J. 8. B. © 


—received. 
F. E. W.—Many thanks. 
K. B.—Too belated for use. 
M. E. C.—Not suitable for us. 
N. W. S.—Under consideration. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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Mr. tt. FISsnHeaR UNVWIN’S LIST. 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
THE BUILDERS OF GREATIR BRITAIN.—New Volume. A NEW VOLUME IN THE 
ADMIRAL PHILLIP: the Founding of New South ica ee 
Wales. By LOUIS BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY, Joint Authors of “The emoes Spek, 3. Ge. Gaahig ON Sh ANE 
Mutineer,’ &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. [Ready September 4. T H E W E L L . S I N K E R S. 
ion ang = 20 order gh oie sng Boo Sra 2 as eee By ETHEL QUINN. [Ready September h. 


Grester Britain in the South. Some hitherto un, ublished dccuments relating to Phillip’s 


career as a Portuguese captain are also included in the volume. 





THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE. 
A NEW VOLUME IN THIS SERIES JUST PUBLISHED. 


CLAUDE BERNARD. By Sir Michael Foster. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“No more fitting man than Sir Michael Foster could have been found for the task, and 
the result is a very excellent book, and one that will be read with interest by all.” 
Literary World, 


“A very readable and instructive biography of a brilliant Frenchman.’’—Lancet. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


The KEY to SOUTH AFRICA. By Montague G. Jessett, 


F.R.G.S. Cloth, 6s. (Just cut. 
“Mr. Jessett’s book is a rich storehouse of information, especially worthy of perusal 


at the present moment.’’—Literature. : 
“Should be valuable to all who care for the Empire.’’—all Mali Gazette. 





AN ESSENTIAL BOOK FOR CLIMBERS. 


The EARLY MOUNTAINEERS. By Francis Gribble. 


Profusely illustrated. Cloth gilt, 21s. 
“ An extremely entertaining book......Admirably illustrated and well got up.’’ 
Daily Chronicle. 
‘Many people wiil read it with interest besides mountaineers, and it will form a useful 
addition to a climbing library.”"— Westminster Gazette, 





“THE STORY OF A CRIME BY ONE OF THE GREAT EMPEROR'S MOST 
MERCILESS CRITICS.”—Daily News. 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION of RUSSIA. By Hereford 


B. GEORGE, Fellow of New College, Oxford, Author of ‘Battles of English History.’ 
2 Maps, 5 Plans. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


“The narrative is one of the fullest, clearest, and most unbiassed yet given to the 
public.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

‘*No one could have done the work better than Mr. George, who has studied very deeply 
all the available sources of information, and has produced a well-composed and very sufti- 
cient narrative.””—Army and Navy Gazette. 


ROMAN LIFE under the CASSARS. By Emile Thomas, 
Professor in the University of Lille. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Is richly illustrated, and is written with the literary grace which seems to be part of 
the birthright of every Frenchman.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Prof. Thomas writes with a command of his subject which stamps it unmistakably as 
the work of a scholar.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


POEMS. By W. B. Yeats. A New Edition, entirely 
Revised and Reset. With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Yeats is the only one among the younger English poets who has the whole 
poetic temperament...... It is this conspicuously poetical quality of mind which seems to me 
to distinguish Mr. Yeats from the many men of talent and to place him among the few 
men of genius.’’—ARTHUR SYMONS, in the Saturday Review. 











FIFTY-TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.—New Volume. 
MODERN ENGLAND under QUEEN VICTORIA. By 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. Illustrated, and with Maps and Index. Cloth, ds. 


“Tt can hardly be said that any popular library is complete without this — - 
aily News. 
“Mr. McCarthy is to be congratulated on having made a difficult period of history very 
pleasant and easy reading for every one.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


LANGLAND’S VISION of PIERS the PLOWMAN. 


Done into Modern English by KATE M. WARREN. Second Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S STUDY.—New Volume. 
The CHILD’S HISTORY of SPAIN. By Leonard 


WILLIAMS. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“A very brightly written and intelligible outline of the history of Spain. 


le enjoyed by intelligent young people.” —Bookman, 


It is sure to 


This is a very realistic picture of the horrors of the drought in an Australian farmi 
district. There is also a story with a love episode to relieve the sombre local colour, ia 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
Vol. I. The IPANE. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


“The author’s abounding egotism, the energy of his language, and the originality of 
his views make his voli.me the most amusing we have read for a long while.”"—Spectator. 


Vol. II. The CAPTAIN of the LOCUSTS, and other 
Stories. By A. WERNER. 


‘An unusually interesting volume......The studies of native life strike us as being 
better than almost anything that has been written about Africa,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Vol. 11. IN GUIANA WILDS. By James Rodway, 
Author of ‘In a Guiana Forest,’ ‘The West Indies and the Spanish Main,’ &c. 
‘Falls not far short of being a little masterpiece.’’—Star. 











UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 
6s. each. 
“LORD ERNEST HAMILTON’S MASTERPIECE.” 


The PERILS of JOSEPHINE. By the Author of ‘The 


— of the Marches,’ ‘The Mawkin of the Flow,’ &c. Second Edition now ready. 
oth, 6s. 

“It is a good story, a stirring narrative, pulsating with energy and vitality......Is not 
to be put down until it has been read to the very last page.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“It is decidedly the must amusing novel of the year.” —Star, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE.’ 


I, THOU, and the OTHER ONE. By Amelia E. Barr. 


Cloth, 6s. 
“Is undoubtedly one of Mrs. Barr’s best stories.”"—Christian World. 
‘*No more charming romance of the kind has been told in recent years.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
A FASCINATING NEW WORK BY LOUIS BECKE. 


od e 

RIDAN the DEVIL, and other Stories. By the Author 

of ‘ By Reef and Palm,’ ‘ Pacific Tales,’ ‘The Ebbing of the Tide,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. 
“The man who does not know Mr. Becke’s work is to be pitied for his inexcusable 
ignorance and envied for the freshness of the treat now in store for him......In this volume 

the astonishing completeness of Mr. Becke’s knowledge is more astonishing than ever.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘’LIZA OF LAMBETH.’ 


ORIENTATIONS. By W. Somerset Maugham, Author of 
‘The Making of a Saint,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. 
“The best gee we have yet seen from Mr. W. S. Maugham.”— Atheneum, 
‘*The book should by no means be overlooked by those who are interested in our 
younger writers.”’—Literature. 
‘“Smartly written sketches of scenes and character, and any one of them will fill in 
with entertainment a leisure hour...... Short, crisp, and eminently readable.’’— Scotsman, 


A TALE OF THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. 


RICROFT of WITHENS. By Halliwell Sutcliffe, Author 
of ‘A Man of the Moors.’ Cloth, 6s. 
‘*The book abounds in strong and moving passages which genuinely hold the reader.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

** *Ricroft of Withens’ leads one to hope that with Mr. Blackmore the race of giants may 
not, after all, be coming to an end.”’"—Literary World. 

“The book is vigorous, better written, and less tedious than its forerunner, ‘ Lorna 
Doone.’ ’’—To-day. 

‘* *Ricroft of Withens’ will become a Yorkshire classic, and will be sought for beyond 
the borders of the broadest shire in England.’’—Methodist Times. 

‘*A book that will be read, talked of, and universally admired.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


EIGHTH EDITION, COMPLETING THE FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 


The LILAC SUNBONNET. By S. R. Crockett, Author 


of ‘The Raiders,’ ‘The Grey Man,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. 


UNWIN’S POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


LALLY of the BRIGADE. By L. McManus, Author of ‘The Red Star,’ &c. 
A WINNING HAZARD. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of ‘Brown, V.C.,’ &c. 
BY REEF and PALM. By Louis Becke, Author of ‘ Pacific Tales,’ &c. 
TROOPER PETER HALKET. By Olive Schreiner, Author of ‘ Dreams,’ &c. 
GINETTE’S HAPPINESS. By ‘‘Gyp.” 
The STICKIT MINISTER. By S. R. Crockett. 
EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By Robert Buchanan, Author of ‘ Diana’s Hunting,’ &c. 
HALF ROUND the WORLD for a HUSBAND. By May Crommelin. 
MARGARET FORSTER. By George Augustus Sala. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 





Note—CATALOGUES and LISTS, containing full particulars of Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S PUBLICATIONS, 
can be had post free on application. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


XUM 


11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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“*The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardenj 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each find 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.’’—Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 189), 


‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle, one of the most justly renowned horticultural journals of the world, celebrate; 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation.” —Revue Horticole, Paris, January 16, 1891. 


“It is one of those gardening journals that have become a necessity.” 
Botanical Gazette (American), February, 1891, 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 


“The ‘TIMES’ of HORTICULTURE.” 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


Every Friday. Price 3d. 
THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 





The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has been for over Fifty Years the Leading Journal of its 
class. It has achieved this position because, while specially devoting itself to supplying the daily require. 
ments of gardeners of all classes, much of the information furnished is of such general and permanent value 


that the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is looked up to as the standard authority on the subjects of which 


it treats. 
CIRCULATION. 


Its relations with amateur and professional gardeners and with the Horticultural Trade of all countries 
are of a specially extensive character, and its circulation is constantly increasing. Since the reduction in 
price the circulation has increased to the extent of over 90 per cent. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Its contributors comprise the leading British Gardeners and many of the most eminent men of science 


at home and abroad. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has obtained an international reputation for the accuracy, 
permanent utility, and artistic effect of its Illustrations of Plants. These Illustrations, together with the 


Original Articles and Monographs, render the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE an indispensable work of 


reference in all garden reading-rooms and botanical libraries. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


Double-Page Engravings, Lithographs, and other Illustrations of large size are frequently given as 
Supplements, without extra charge. 





ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s, ; Six Months, 7s, 6d.; Three Months, 3g, 9d.; post free. 
All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s, 6d. for Twelve Months. P.O.0.s to be made payable 
at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. COVE. Cheques should be crossed 


“ DRUMMOND.” 





Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON, 





OFFICE: 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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THE 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES. 


“The General Index to NOTES AND QUERIES has 
just appeared in an eighth volume of 143 pages, 
which, with the seven previously issued, brings the 
total of pages up to 1,221. The range of NOTES AND 
Queries, which will fill out its hundredth volume 
this year, or 50,000 pages, is wider than that of any 
encyclopedia that has ever been projected. Estab- 
lished in London, the most cosmopolitan of cities, 
its Notes, whether resulting from experience, in- 
terviews, or research, were such as to rouse cos- 
mopolitan Queries or criticism from the utmost 
corners of the English-speaking world. Week by 
week it has taxed for its purposes all departments 
of the British Museum, as well as returned and 
retired travellers. IN AMERICA AS WELL AS 
IN THE OLD WORLD, every puzzling question 
arising in the conversation, games, or customs of 
q society has led to Queries, and hence to Notes 
which have year by year shed new sidelights on 
No literary enterprise is too grand 
to seek or to find a valuable auxiliary in NOTES AND 
Queries. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY, incom- 
parably superior to any similar work in any language, 
ASKS and RECEIVES such ASSISTANCE 
almost every week—indispensable minutiz which 
had eluded its thousand co-workers. So has the un- 
rivalled ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY,’ now approaching its sixtieth volume, 
BEEN AIDED IN ALLITS SERIAL ISSUES. 


When articles on any subject have become 


amining them. Thus, in the eighth index 
alone the Shakspeariana show five columns of 
titles, pointing to hundreds of criticisms. This 
department was long ago deemed by Furness worthy 
of his study (see Eysell in ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.), and hence 
cannot be neglected by any dramatic student, As 
to Proverbs, observing that 246 of them were treated 
in the first series and 335 in the last, and that these 
numbers indicate the average in the other four- 
score volumes, one sees a quarry from which it 
would be easy to build up a better book of proverbs 
than has been elaborated since the days of Solomon. 
Similar compilations might be made of Songs, 
sacred and secular, Epigrams, Epitaphs, &c. The 
present index points to more than 400 quotations, 
few of them in Bartlett, but many of them worthy 
tostand there. The word Folk-lore was created by 
the first editor of NoTES AND QUERIES, and its 
first series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer remarks, 
on the subject. So suggestive and hence sought for 
are the General Indexes that the earlier ones are out 
of print—and if one turns up it brings a fabulous 
priceatauction. That to the Second Series, borrowed 
from an Historical Society, was all copied with a 
pen by one Wisconsin minister who could neither 
find nor purchase the master key to a dozen 
favourites in his choice library, The compiler of 
the eighth and jubilee Index cannot but recall the 
fact that no survivor remains of those who founded 
and first laboured for NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
New York Nation, Jan. 19, 1899. 


THE GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES 
CAN STILL BE HAD, PRICE 6s. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
ON SEPTEMBER 7, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE 
ORANGE GIRL. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 
With 8 Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE IRONMASTER.’ 
ON SEPTEMBER 7, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LOVE'S DEPTHS. 


By GEORGES OHNET. 
Translated by F. ROTHWELL. 








ON SEPTEMBER 14, a NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘ Dr. Endicott’s Experiment,’ &c. 





ON SEPTEMBER 14, a NEW EDITION, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC 
CHARMS, AND SUPERSTITIONS 
OF IRELAND. 

With Sketches of the Irish Past. 

By LADY WILDE. 





On SEPTEMBER 14, a NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER 
THE REGENCY. 


By JOHN ASHTON, 
Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ 
‘With 90 Illustrations from Contemporary Prints. 








A STORY OF EXILE.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WITH ZOLA IN ENGLAND. 


By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
With 4 Portraits. 


‘*When M. Zola took French leave of the Versailles court 
and fied to London with no other baggage than his wife’s 
purse, he contrived a plot as brimful of interest as that of 
one of his own romances ; and every reader will admit that 
Mr. Vizetelly and the other subordinate characters steadily 
played up to him; mystification and mystery abound in 
every chapter and scene.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 





SECOND EDITION (THIRD THOUSAND). 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 24s. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 
REMINISCENCES. 


“Poets, painters, and politicians; actors, actresses, and 
adventurers; Bohemians, exiles, and refugees; editors, 
novelists, and dramatists—all pass in: procession across Mr. 
McCarthy’s bright and sparkling pages. They are in truth 
a goodly company—a striking series of 2. 

a 





THE 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

The TALE of ANNE. By Katharine Sylvester. 

OLD LONDON TAVERNS and TEA GARDENS. By 
C. W. Heckethorn. 

The COUNTRY PARSON. By George Morley. 

The TEACHING of ARITHMETIC and WRITING in 
the TIME of the COMMONWEALTH. By Foster 
Watson, M.A. 

TWO LIFE SKETCHES. By James Cassidy. 

SOME SHAKESPEAREAN NAMES. By G. L. Apperson. 

GOBLETS and DRINKING-CUPS. By Pelham Gordon, 

The FATAL DOWRY. II. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 

The TORCH-WEED. By Isabella J. Postgate. 

RECENT STAGE EXPERIMENTS. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” —Jilustrated London News. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s, 
JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENZUM,’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
_— ee 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.” — Spectator. 

“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us,”— Western Daily Mercury, 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book ig 
impossible, for it may be described as a meen 4 in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 

eals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 
Manchester Examiner, 

‘Tt is in characters so sterling and admirable ag 
this that the real strength of a nation lies...... The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers,”"—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the litera 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service.” 

Bookseller. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 


JUBILEE YEAR 
INSURANCES GRANTED ON BEST TERMS AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED. 
Claims paid—£4,000,000. 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 


The Most Nutritious. 





1849 1899 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
rss COCOA. 





RePrss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


EPPs's COCOA, For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPrs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





MAGNESIA. 


HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 


INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEAD. 


” and INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL & COMPANY’S FIRST LIST oF 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 





A BITTER HERITAGE. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. Price 6s. 


{Ready shortly, 


‘A Bitter Heritage,’ Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton’s new novel, is his first modern story for ten years, his last of this nature having 
been ‘His Own Enemy’; but, with other romances, it is his twelfth story up to now. The scene of this novel, which is one containing , 
strong plot difficult of unravelment until the end, is laid in British Honduras, the hero being a young naval officer who proceeds to that 
colony with a view to discovering what is the true secret of his birth. The narrative is full of strength and weird adventure; while , 
charming English heroine, a French woman from New Orleans, and a semi-savage half-caste girl supply the feminine interest. 


PURPLE and FINE LINEN. By William Pigott. Price 68. [2eady sion, 


The Story relates the singular adventures of two young men fresh from Oxford on an unfrequented island off the north-west coast of 
Scotland. They go there to clear up a mystery, and in clearing up the mystery they have experiences which at first are diverting, but soon 
become desperate. 


The LITTLE NOVICE. By Alix King. Price 6s. [ Ready shortly, 


This is the story of two English girls educated in a French convent, one of whom decides to become a nun. Just before taking the 
veil she is seen by Paul Gervais, a medical student, who vainly tries to dissuade her from renouncing the world. This event brings in its 
train the series of remarkable and romantic incidents related in the book. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. By Stanley Weyman. Price 3s. 6d. 


[Now ready, 
‘‘ There is one book among all these new books which kept a weary reviewer from his bed. That book is ‘ Francis Cludde.’” 


Mr, AnprEw Lane, in the New Review, 
REVISED EDITION. 


STAR-LAND. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D. F.R.S.F.R.A.S. Being 


Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. With Rembrandt Frontispiece 
and 94 Illustrations in Text. Price 7s. 6d. [Ready next month, 
*,* This work has been revised throughout and entirely reset in handsome new type, and six new illustrations added. 


MASTER CHARLIE: Painter, Poet, Novelist, and Teacher. With 
numerous Examples of his Work collected by C. 8S. HARRISON and 8S. H. HAMER. Picture 


boards, price ls. 6d. [ Ready shortly. 


This Volume contains a complete collection of the works of the celebrated “ Master Charlie,” who has attracted so much attention by 
his contributions which have appeared in the pages of Little Folks Magazine. A large part of the book is handsomely printed in colours, and 
the work includes ‘ Leaves from Master Charlie's Sketch-book,’ ‘ Easy Lessons in French and German,’ &c. 


JENETHA’S VENTURE. By Col. Harcourt, Author of ‘For Love and 


Liberty,’ ‘On the Knees of the Gods,’ &c. Price 6s. [Ready early next month. 


Col. Harcourt, who has seen many years’ service in India, and was there at the time of the Mutiny, shows himself to be a keen and 
sympathetic student of native character. The scene of the story is Delhi, at the time of the siege, and a graphic and realistic account is 
given of the startling experiences of the heroine in the beleaguered city. Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, and other heroes of the Mutiny are 
introduced into the story, and the author emphasizes the fact that not even when things were at their worst did our men doubt the eventual 


triumph of British arms. 
NEW STORY BY FRANK STOCKTON. 


The VIZIER of the TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER. By Frank 


STOCKTON, Author of ‘ Rudder Grange,’ &c. With 21 Full-Page Illustrations. Price 6s. 
; [Ready early next month. 


“Very few people know anything about that powerful potentate, the Two-horned Alexander,” explains the raconteur of this humorous 
story. % He lived in the time of Abraham, and was a man of considerable culture, even of travel, and of an adventurous disposition. I 
entered into the service of his court when I was a very young man, and gradually I rose in position until I became his chief officer, or vizier.” 
The Alexander in question was seeking a spring, the waters of which would confer immortality, but the Vizier happened to forestall him, and 
hence he lives through succeeding ages himself unchanged. The freshness and originality in this book give us some of the best Stocktonese 
humour which has appeared since the advent of ‘ Rudder Grange.’ 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrtep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joux Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Ediaburgh.—Saturday, September 2, 1899. 
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